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INTRODUCTION. 



The essay contained in the following pages has for 
its aim the justification of a heavy censure against 
the spirit of Baconism; — ^not for any effort its 
author may have made for furthering the study of 
physical science, but on account of the inimical 
design that effort has served to mask — of striking 
at the soul of all human Philosophy in its noble 
freedom of universal speculation. 

Unfortunately for the credit of its admirers, it is 
this same antiphilosophical intent of cramping 
philosophy, both in its faculty and object, that has 
won for Baconism the great popularity it has 
enjoyed in England. For it should be carefully 
noted, that the general welcome it has found, has 
not been yielded to it for the little unpursued 
attempt that its author left behind him, in aid of 
natural philosophy by induction. The fussy talk 
about his "method of induction," &c., has been only 
the outside pretext of Baconism, under which its 
undermining action against universal philosophy, 
has been undeviatingly carried on. Now that the 
city of Philosophy, as cultivated by the Scholastics, 
has been pretty well taken and sacked by the 
levellers of ^'modern tho^tght;" the pretext itself 
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VIU INTRODUCTION. 

about Bacon's " inductive method " is no longer so 
much wanted by them, as a blind for pursuing 
their achieved conquest over the intellectual 
domain. And so independent are the foes of the 
higher philosophy, of any such show of modera- 
tion ; that they can afford to discard with undis- 
guised contempt, the founder's well-aimed contri- 
bution in aid of truth-seeking, in his second book 
of the Organon, as a pitiable failure. What the 
modem ** scientific " values in Bacon, is not his 
attempt at any positive discipline of the under- 
standing .by methodical direction, but his scornful 
rejection of all that constituted the unrivalled in- 
tellectual discipline for science, as so strikingly 
exhibited in the Scholastic thinkers. 

Should we wonder, that nothing better than 
merely an embodied enmity to the Scholastic ex- 
cellence, should have gained for Baconism the 
well-accepted position it has enjoyed so long 
undisturbed ? Those who have any difi&culty in 
supposing it, have failed to apply to the case the 
knowledge of human nature, they may very likely 
possess. The Baconian rejection is only in too 
natural accord with the spiteful propensity, that 
human nature has constantly exhibited in its treat- 
ment of superior worth. "We are only too well 
pleased to welcome the downfall of an excellence, 
with which we feel ourselves unquaKfied to com- 
pete. It is from this prevailing envious spirit, that 
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SO mnch admiration has been given in the world, to 
the flooring of an envied greatness, which had pre- 
viously occupied a great share of esteem. It might 
be the credit of some superior faculty, genius, or 
talent; — ^the upstanding rank or fortune of one 
man ; — or else perhaps the possession by a class of 
some Uberty, right, or prerogative; or some 
endowment, custom, or privilege more than was 
within the lot of others. All these excellences 
afford satisfaction to the levellers of them, in being 
brought low; as well as to their admirers, in their 
continued well-being. 

The destruction, or the having a hand in the 
destruction of such enviable things, brings to the 
destroyer the gratifying sensation of possessing 
power : something like what may be felt by a 
sMlfal man in killing a bird — ^landing a big salmon 
— or shooting a fine deer. As in these legitimate 
victims of one's superior force, so in unlawfully 
slaying a Uberty, or good reputation, we find, — 
what pride likes to have, — a feeling, that we are 
mastering an excellence : for which the way of extinc- 
tion is chosen by us, because we could not over- 
come it in the way of merit. And this is enough 
for pride. Which is content with mastery, in what- 
ever way obtained. And the way it finds most 
suited to its capacity for mastering a superior 
merit, is rather by undoing it than by outdoing it. 
To outdo it, or to help it to do, would be slow tame 
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work, like the growing of a tree, as compared with 
felling it. It has been more often possible to use 
the expeditious mode of undoing. Which brings 
after it, as its echo, the crash of falling greatness, 
which is so gratifying to those, who have nothing 
in the greatness that falls. 

To destroy largely is then the readiest way, that 
human nature finds, for satisfying itself that it has 
in its hand the glorious power of creating vast effects. 
It is no wonder then, that for a being, like man, 
who cannot create, — except in the tame way of 
composition from pre-existing materials, but is able 
to destroy by envious thought, detracting tongue, 
or violent hand, that the way in which he should 
usually seek for producing his glory of vast effects, 
should be rather in the mode of a vast undoing of 
existing good, than in the arduous one, of a sohd 
doing, to bring more good into existence. Take, 
for instance, the prohibition of some noble study, 
as Theology, the throwing down of an altar, or a 
throne, or the casting of it down from its emi- 
nence, and the crushing of some Uberty. These 
great effects, — ^though only consisting in a ruin of 
good, have in them something that helps very 
much to increase the satisfaction of pride in the 
producers of them, from the intoxicating fancy 
they cause in them, of their being the authors of a 
new sM$ of tfainss — &e workers of a great change 

^Deriod. Accordingly, the 
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work itself — ^though it be only an established mis- 
chief, — ^will in time assmne the venerable guise of 
a positive "reformation;" — ^like**the Protestant 
Keformation '' : its agencies for propagating its 
cherished barrenness, will be called " institutions;" 
as we hear talk of " our Protestant institutions " : 
and its general mahgnant character will be called 
** principles : " as we hear so often in imposing 
phrase, of *' the principles of the Keformation." 
All this sounds highly creditable to the champions 
of such vast changes, and does not fail to bring 
with it a most flattering testimony to the creative 
power of the destroyers, who have caused them. 

The void, which destruction produces of superior 
excellence, has another great value for pride, in 
doing away with the humiliating witness there would 
otherwise stand, against its own inferiority. 

This is of great service in preserving undis- 
turbed its self-content. What pride hates is not 
the being httle, but the seeming little to itself: as it 
does, when there is something greater, with which 
it must appear in comparison. What it wants 
therefore, is not an absolute bettemess over others, 
but a relative betterness ; in which no superior ex- 
cellence shall stand to overshadow it. And this 
clear riddance of comparative superiority is pro- 
duced enough for pride's envious satisfaction, as 
well by depressing others down to a lower level, as 
by raising its own intrinsic worth to a height 
beyond theirs. 
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This then is naturally chosen by the envious 
spirit of pride, rather than the quiet mode of self- 
improvement, which like the growth of useful com 
in the field, gains its height slowly, and without 
the shout of victory to signalize it. The silent rise 
of true worth does not suit the impatient noise- 
loving multitude, who pant for the exciting sensa- 
tion of a triumph of something over something 
else; especially, if that something else have 
already lived high in the esteem of mankind. 

It is this dashing style of winning ascendancy, 
that has accordingly gained the greatest admira- 
tion in the more famous crises of public history: 
as those of revolutions, reformations, emancipa- 
tions, reforms, purifications, and regenerations, 
whether political, or reHgious. Whatever achieve- 
ments it has been my lot to read of in history, 
English, or otherwise ; the momentous effect with 
which men have been so much captivated in them, 
has been — ^not that some people have been made 
more in weKare than before, but that some have been 
made less ; not that freedom has been given to one 
class, but that it has been taken away from another ; 
not that some have been raised up, but that others 
have been humbled ; not that many have been made 
richer, but that some have been made poorer. The 
aim in popular liberal changes has therefore been, 
not to construct, but to level; not to institute, 
which is costly in time and labour, but to abolish, 

'lich though it may be stupid, is at least striking. 
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And this method of ascendancy has the advantage 
of flattering our sense of pride, by the grand crash 
it makes in the fall of the magnificence, which ib 
shows our own strength by bringing to the 
ground. 

It is no wonder then, that congenial, as it was, 
with this same mischief-made notion of glory, 
that Lord Bacon's slashing handiwork against 
Scholastic philosophy should have won so extended 
a popularity amongst us. The generaUty of men, 
and especially of Enghshmen, not being inclined 
to philosophic pursuits, are naturally glad to hear 
it said by a man, who is able to write a book, that 
they can yery weU dispense with philosophy, as an 
idle waste of time. 

And this is really — ^put at its true value — what 
Lord Bacon took the trouble to teach his country- 
men — as a grand instauration of the sciences, dis- 
guised under the sound of indignant zeal for 
experimental induction. Which, being the only 
thing, that he did not banish out of the realm of 
Philosophy, he therefore took to himself the credit 
of having put into it himself, for the first time 
since the creation of man. In aU this, his action 
was after the fashion of what we may imagine some 
self-constituted reformer of the army to employ 
for the abohtion of the miUtary system he finds 
already in use : which, he urges, should be 
abolished, on the plea, that it is a salutary reform 
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required for infusing new life into military work. 
" If you want" — ^we may imagine him saying — 
" to have a truly efficient army,, not a mere 
phantom, like your present one ; you must follow 
my advice. Make a clean sweep of all your 
present ways of proceeding. Do away with your 
drill. It is all pedantry. No one ever conquered 
a foe by drilling. Cease your wearisome exercises 
of shooting, riding, and gymnastics. All this but 
hinders the free play of the human limbs. There 
must be a clearance made of those heavy rifles — 
that lumbering artillery, that most expensive 
cavalry, and of aU those artificial arms, in which 
you have trusted hitherto, only to meet with 
merited failure in all your miUtary enterprises. 
Ketum now to nature, from which you have been 
so long estranged, and confine yourselves with full 
confidence to the grand weapon of simple native 
courage and good feeding ; which, until my time, 
have been both entirely lost sight of. 

Our innovating professor of the new military 
method — ^would of course seek to recommend his 
non-system by calling it by the name of a system. 
He would not call his blotting out of art a plain 
abolition^ which would sound cold, but an institution^ 
which sounds progressive. He would not call it a 
destruction^ which might tend to alarm some people, 
but by the more cheerful name of " reformation." 

He would not forget either to take credit — ^as all 
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such glorious reformers do — for having been the 
inventor and champion of whatever practice, if 
any such, he - had left undestroyed — ^the native 
courage and the good food he had allowed to sur- 
vive. These he would speak of, and get his 
associates to speak of as something he had himself 
invented, — of course entirely neglected by all his 
predecessors. 

In this miUtary reformer's plan there are then 
exhibited ffer^^ prominent ^ features ; which, present 
indeed, as they are, in all reformations, — are 
strongly reproduced in the Baconian reformation 
of philosophy. 

1®. The abolition of an existing system, in all 
but its rudimental part. 

2®. The calling the abolition of the whole by the 
positive name of ^^ system" -^^ axt" instead of the 
negative name of non-system, non-art, and of " insti- 
tution," instead of " destitution" 

3®. The claiming credit by the destroyer for 
inventing the rudimental part, itself, which he had 
not abohshed, as being his own special work. 

Now, these three features, which are so constant 
in other reforms of a grand and slashing character, 
are but too plainly discernible in the reformation, 
which ^Bacon is so extolled for working, by ex- 
ploding the ancient Philosophy called " scholastic.'* 

That Philosophy, though it has got called " scho- 
lastic" for its proper name, was not for that reason 
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a particular philosophy. It was not a sort^ or 
species; confined to one class of subjects or to a par- 
tial mode of treating them, — or embracing a limited 
range of principles. Its name "scholastic" did 
not distinguish it from any other philosophy. Be- 
cause there was no other philosophy, from which 
it had to be distinguished. The title " scholastic" 
served only to designate the home^ where it was 
cultivated ; which was the schools of learning : in 
something the same way, as the one Parliament of 
England might be called the Westminster Parliament; 
, — ^not because there was any other Parhament, not 
of Westminster, to distinguish it from ; but because 
Westminster was the place, where the only Enghsh 
Parhament happened to meet. So, the only human 
philosophy that existed, was called " of the schools," 
or "scholastic"; because the schools were the 
place, where it was taught. Being the mie human 
philosophy, it was necessarily universal in its com- 
pass : not as being complete, as if it had nothing 
more to learn ; but because it was entire ; as being 
free from any mutilating privation, to withhold it 
from this or that direction of study. Though with 
an infinity before it, yet unknown ; it had a fulness 
of healthy power, for learning, which made it 
capable of unlimited development in the pursuit of 
Imowledge. As yet, while without a sectarian 
limitation to a partial interest, it was free to take 
v^thin its range, without invidious exclusion, all 
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that the htunan spirit may aspire to learn of 
things, whether in Heaven, or earth; concerning 
God, Man, and the World. This was, in short, 
universal Being, creating and created. And in its 
freedom for treating its miiversal object, it was as 
yet, while scholastic, without any cramping pro- 
hibitions from this, or that aid to study; but used 
with simphcity all the means, with which God had 
pro\dded the human mind, for observation, and 
induction, — ^for reflection, by the logical use of the 
understanding — for abstraction, and systematic 
arrangement for contemplation, with all the force 
that the speculative faculty can command ; ending, 
as all human philosophy, — to be of any use, — 
ought, in the fuller apprehension of man's Sove- 
reign Good, the fountain of the created Order. 

And it was this unbroken, unmutilated unity of 
man's intellectual estate, with its endless future in 
prospect, that Lord Bacon has won all his earthly 
glory by breaking down for us, to the partial study 
of a fragment out of the physical world ; and that 
most carefully maimed, by express forbiddance, of 
its final causes J or the beautiful adaptation of things 
to their ends. And this fragment was to be studied 
only by what he called induction and observation. 
Such was the only study he would allow to remain 
of previous philosophy. All the rest was to be 
abohshed. Thus, of the entire Object of human 
Philosophy — Universal Being, creating and created 

/ 
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— all was blotted out, except the physical fragment, 
bereft of its soul, the beautiful meaning of its final 
causes and adaptations. And as these poor dead 
remaius of physical induction were all that Lord 
Bacon allowed to survive, out of the whole circle of 
human philosophy ; he therefore represented him- 
self, — and his admirers have taken him at his own 
valuation — as having first instituted it himself. 

Here then will be found the three methods akin 
to those of our miUtary reformer. 

1°. To sweep away from all name and credit, 
the noble discipline of the human thinkers up to 
his day, whose mode of intellectual labour could 
never be superseded by any other : because there 
can be other human method, which is competent 
to supersede the best direction of the human 
thinking power, to its worthiest objects. All that 
was tolerated by him out of the range of objects 
for scientific speculation, was the lowest limb of 
being — the physical world, — and that carefully 
deprived of its final causes, or adaptation of things 
to their end : which it is that gives the creation 
all its worth to man and to creatures, and con- 
stitutes the very goodness that makes it worth 
knowing. 

2*^. The second characteristic in his mutilating 
action was to dignify his reduction of the whole 
human philosophy to a lifeless fraction, by giving 
to the blank he had made, the imposing name of 
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an "inauguration" — " instauration " — an ''insti- 
tution/' — an opening of the gates of science. He 
decorated the irreparable waste he had made with 
the terms of grandeur and universality, that be- 
longed rightly to the system he had destroyed. A 
manner of talking, which his Enghsh followers 
have not failed to improve upon, in their inflated 
language about "the Baconian Philosophy'' — 
" the Inductive Philosophy" — " the Experimental 
Philosophy," &c. — the supplanting of Aristotle by 
Bacon, &c. 

3°. The third characteristic in him of a grand 
reformer is seen in his taking to himself the credit 
of initiating observation and orderly experiment — 
for no other reason, than that he had spared it out 
of the common wreck he had made. This also is a 
fashion, which his followers have not been behind 
hiTTi in using. According to them. Lord Bacon, 
in leaving this renmant of natural philosophy, has 
been the real author of all the activity, that the 
human mind has shewn ever since his time. This 
claim of the Baconians to gratitude for their master, 
as having bestowed what he left us with, is not 
unlike that made by a powerful self-helper : who, 
having robbed another of his clothes, his gold and 
all the money in his purse, except one sixpence, 
claimed the return of gratitude, as having been 
the generous bestower of the sixpence he had not 
taken* away. Or, if an image from public life 
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would be more acceptable ; — as the Italian govern^ 
ment, and its admirers in the Enghsh press give 
themselves, or take, — ^which is here the same 
thing, — ^the praise . of great liberahty, and even 
over indulgent forbearance, in having left the poor 
monks and nuns, whom they have stripped of 
home and Uvelihood, with a pittance, that can 
hardly keep them from starvation. 

In the strength of no other sort of merit is it, 
that the destroyer of the Temple of the human 
intellectual domain — ^Bacon, claims to be honoured 
as the first teacher, or founder of the ** system " of 
experimental observation and well-directed eye- 
sight : for which he stands upon the fact, that he 
had not sent experimental observation adrift, along 
with the other intellectual forces he had forbidden 
us to use. 

The fass his people have made about " the expe- 
rimental method of Bacon," has served to cover 
over from the notice of the superficial world, the 
spoliation of the entire human philosophy, of 
which that was the favoured remnant. 

These three features of the Baconian reforma- 
tion, are incidentally the more deserving of notice 
at the present day, for the sake of the insight, 
they help to give us, into the structure of other 
" reformations," now in progress : such as that of 
*' Primary Education." 

Istly. The so-called Educationists abolish all 
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the valuable education down to its lowest element 
— ^the secular ; and of that its meanest part, 

2ndly. They next call their abohtion — not by 
its proper name of ** diseducation''; which it is; 
but of " education/' and its " extension," &c. 

3rdly. As they have allowed reading and writing, 
&c. to remain, as yet undestroyed ; they put them- 
selves forward before the world — and so the world 
hails them — as the special champions of it ; as if 
they were the only people, who had ever thought 
of teaching children reading and writing before. 

Tha progress of corruption and degradation is 
ever after the same type — ^first, destruction of almost 
all : then calling destruction by the name of insti- 
tution: and next bragging about the remainder, 
which has escaped destruction, as being the 
destroyer's own workmanship. 

Such then are some of the characteristics visible 
in the planting of that vaunted Baconian " Phi- 
losophy," which has succeeded in winning such 
long-continued peals of applause in this country. 
And it is the object aimed at in the following 
pages, to exhibit the fact of these and kindred 
features in greater detail. From which it will, as 
I hope, be made sufficiently clear, that Bacon was 
only a leveller in the walk of philosophy, which he 
professed to guide — not the builder of a system 
nor the author of any " method" : but, that, — like 
the Luthers, Zwingles, and Cranmers before him. 
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— ^the mere ringleader in a low revolt against the 
dominion of the cultivated hmnan intellect. In 
the service of this revolt it is, that the credit of 
"induction," which he and his followers have 
managed to get tethered in unnatural thraldom, to 
his name, has been only a decoy, by which simple 
minds have been lured into renouncing their birth- 
right share in the Universal human Philosophy, 
which he taught them to scorn for the sake of it. 

Those, who would rebut this charge against 
Lord Bacon, will have to leave off for a while their 
outpourings of fulsome eulogy, and address them- 
selves, for the first time, to the shewing, that he 
ever taught any philosophy of a really positive 
character at all; or that his advice about the use 
of "/ac^s"was anything more, than had always 
been practised before, and was still being most 
vigorously practised in his time, better than he 
had any idea of. 



CHAPTER I. 

A QUESTION ASKED ABOUT LOED BACON'S 

CELEBEITY. 



The great reputation of Lord Bacon's " Philosophy," as it 
is called, must well seem a matter of wonder ; when at- 
tention is given to the remarkable fact, that the whole of 
the inductive process, upon his supposed discovery of 
which that reputation is founded, has been decidedly re- 
jected as valueless by the leading men, who still have been 
forward to call themselves after its promoter's name. 

1. Dr. Whewell, for example, the author of the " In- 
V ductive Sciences" and "Inductive Philosophy," tells us, 

and truly enough, that no scientific discovery was ever 
made by means of such a method, as that which Lord 
Bacon prescribes : and yet Dr. Whewell was a Baconian. 

2. Lord Macaulay, whose not very weighty authority I 
cite, simply because he is still a popular author, laughs, as 
well he might, at the idea of Lord Bacon's being the in- 
ventor of anything that was worth noting in the process 
of "induction" attributed to him. In his inflated essay 
on Lord Bacon, belauding him a& a most wonderful genius, 
he speaks of his " induction " with unconcealed contempt. 
" No one else," says he, " could /ail to hit on the same 
means. It has been practised ever since the beginning of 
the world by every human being. Not only is it not true 
that Bacon invented the inductive method, but it is not 
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true that lie was the first person who correctly analysed 
that method and explained its uses." 

Then, as to the actual value of this inductive method, 
which is the only thing that was ever claimed by Bacon's 
admirers — Lord Macaulay gives his own sentiments in the 
following words : — " We are not inclined to ascribe much 
practical value to that analysis of the inductive method 
which Bacon has given in the second book of the ' Novum 
Organon.' " And yet this second book of the " Novum Or- 
ganon " is the only instance in Bacon's works of any busi- 
ness-like efibrt at collecting aids to induction. The reason 
Macaulay alleges — not perhaps a very sound one — is be- 
cause " we ourselves are always doing it from morning to 
night." He afterwards adds — " What Aristotle had done 
for the syllogistic process, Bacon has, in his second book, 
done for the inductive process — ^that is to say, he has 
analysed it well. His rules are quite proper, but we do 
not need them, because they are drawn from our own 
constant practice." After having exemplified what he 
supposes to be Bacon's process, by an instance, which 
brings a most absurd result, he adds :— " Here is an in- 
duction corresponding with Bacon's analysis, and ending 
in a monstrous absurdity." 

Next, he accuses Lord Bacon of having made a most 
ridiculous estimate of the value of his own inductive rules. 
For it is quite true, that Bacon believed that his own in- 
duction had the exactness of a mechanical process, the 
plying of which was to equalise all minds. It was to 
render individual ability superfluous. Anyone, therefore, 
however unendowed wiiji talent, might hereafter make 
discoveries to an unlimited extent, by simply taking a 
grind at his patent inductive machine: which was so 
complete in itself, as to require, for its use, no greater cost 
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of mental power, than is needed to turn out of its mould a 
pat of butter, a cream cheese, or a candle ; and its residts 
were to be also as unfailing. "This applies," to quote 
Bacon's own words, " not only to our first original attempt, 
but also to those, who shall hereafter apply themselves to 
the pursuit. For our method of discovering the sciences 
merely levels men*8 wits, and leaves but little to their 
superiority ; since it achieves everything by most certain 
rules and demonstrations J' (" Novum Org.," ii, 122.) 

There may, no doubt, be reasonably believed to exist, 
though as yet immethodized, some process of inquiry for 
arriving at truth in nature, as certain as there is in an 
algebraic inquiry for getting at the unknown quantity 
sought. Nor do I think it at all discreditable to Bacon's 
intellect, to have indulged in the belief of such a method's 
being possible. But the saying as much of his own pre- 
scriptions seemed a little too much for Macaulay. He 
does not, however, pronounce the whole Baconian pro- 
fession a quackery ; but, with more moderation, contents 
himself with saying of its author — "He certainly attributed 
to his rules a value which did not belong to them. He 
went so far as to say that if his method of making dis- 
coveries were adopted, little would depend on the degree 
of force, or acuteness of any intellect; that all minds 
would be reduced to one level; that his philosophy re- 
sembled e compass or a rule, which equalises all hands, 
and enables the most unpractised persons to draw a more 
correct circle, or line, than the best draughtsman can 
produce without such aid. This really seems to us as 
extravagant, as it would have been in Lindley Murray to 
announce that everyone who should learn his grammar, 
would write as good English as Dryden, &c. That Bacon 
was altogether mistaken as to this point," — almost the 
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whole question, — "will now hardly be disputed. His 
philosophy has flourished for two hundred years, and has 
produced none of this levelling." 

In spite of the Bacon invention of the inducting 
machine, genius is still more available than stupidity. 
Slender ability is not quite so capable as that which is 
powerful 

In Macaulay's judgment, the Baconian induction, on 
which the reputation of Bacon is supposed to be main- 
tained, was not new ; nor his philosophy of it either useful, 
or productive. He represents it, indeed, as ridiculous. 
And yet, while belittling the vaunted process down to 
nothing, he still upholds the author of it as a giant 
intellect, whose vast influence on the world has been 
highly deserved ! He represents Lord Bacon as mistaken 
to an extravagant degree on the point of induction, which 
was the only one in which he has had any merit claimed 
for him ; but yet he joins in the cry of Baconian eulogy as 
loud as the supposed merits of induction ever drew forth 
praise from its most credidous believer ! Worthless, as he 
makes Baconian induction to be, Bacon was yet " the great 
lawgiver, looking from his lonely elevation on an infinite 
expanse,'' &c., &c. Was ever praise more ridiculously in- 
consistent P All that Bacon ever did is said by him to be 
nothing, either useful, or original. And yet in doing that 
nothing, he has awarded to him by his appraiser, the 
credit of being the glorious Patriarch of everything that 
was ever done afterwards in scientific discovery ! 

If the same Macaulay measure were used for censure as 
for praise ; a judge would be quite reasonable in clearing 
an accused man of all the indictments brought against 
him, and then of sentencing him to be hanged for his 
iniquity, as being the greatest criminal in the world. 
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Such a judicial conduct would not be a whit more in- 
consistent than the criticism of Lord Macaulay, who 
belauds to the skies, as a giant philosopher, the very man, 
whose whole pretension to philosophy he at the same time 
derides as an empty show. 

3. Professor Huxley, also, in his lectures to working 
men, though belonging to the school, which puts Lord 
Ba<5on at its head, has with sufficiently clear justice, ex- 
pressed his scorn, though only in a cursory manner, for 
the nonsense, which usually goes imder the pompously- 
sounding name of the " Baconian philosophy." 

4. Mr. Stuart Mill, in his book on Logic, gives a theory 
of the process of discovery, which is well known to be 
completely at variance with the delivered teaching of 
Bacon. Stuart Mill does not seem to have deigned to 
mention the name of Lord Bacon, in the treatise on in- 
duction, which he has put at the end of his logic. 

And so far from rendering homage to Bacon as the 
mapper-out of the mental course in the search of truth, he 
has himself given a description of the truth-seeking pro- 
cess, that entirely discountenances Bacon and his followers 
in his most cherished point in it, that of excluding from it 
all business, but that of " induction." With him on the 
contrary induction with all its apparatus, forms only the 
initial part in the course of scientific discovery. The main 
body of which — including induction as one of its members, 
is comprehended by him in what he calls the " Deductive 
method." 

Li his chapter on this method, he commences with the 
following words : — 

** The mode of investigation, which formed the proved in- 
applicability of direct methods of observation and experiment, 
remains to us as the main source of the knowledge we possess, 
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or can acquire — respecting the condition, and laws of re- 
currence of the more complex phenomena, is called in its 
most general expression — * the Deductive Method ; * and 
consists of three operations, the first one of direct induction ; 
the second of ratiocination ; the third of verification. Speaking 
of the laws of human action, and those properties of outward 
things, by which the actions of human beings in society are 
determined," he says, 

** Some of these general truths will naturally be obtained 
by observation and experiments; others by deduction: the 
more complex laws of human action, for example, may be 
deduced from the simpler ones : but the simpler or elementary 
laws will always and necessarily have to be obtained by a 
direct inductive process." 

The inductive process is confined to the elementary part 
of scientific discovery. Towards the end of the same 
Chapter, he thus concludes : — 

" To the deductive method thus characterised in its three 
constituent parts, Induction, Eatiocination, and Verification, 
the human mind is indebted for its most conspicuous triumphs 
in the investigation of nature. To it we owe all the theories, 
by which vast and complicated phenomena are embraced 
imder a few simple laws, which considered as the laws of 
those great phenomena could never have been detected by 
their direct study," &c. 

And for this he adduces by way of example the case of 
the celestial motions. 

In this view, whatever may be said of the propriety of 
the expression " the Deductive Method," Stuart Mill, — 
with good reason enough, — regards the business of induc- 
tion as but the first step — the initial part of the great 
process of mastering the secrets of nature : — in which 
the whole mental action, not confined to the mere work 
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of discovery by induction, reaches even to the compre- 
hension of its systematic laws. 

This wider exhibition of the subject is a complete re- 
proof of the narrow aim of the " Baconian Philosophy " : 
which, in its praise of induction, has been, not so much 
careful for the honour of induction itself, as for the dispa- 
ragement, under its name, of every thing else above it. 
And this certainly has been discredited in Mill's treatment 
of the scientific process of learning. Thus, as compared 
with the thought of, even, so unelevated a philosopher as 
the materialist Mill, we find the " Baconian Philosophy " 
takes the look of an attempt to limit all the domain of 
philosophic study to the initial process of it called, " in- 
duction,'' not to extend its domain to before imknown 
regions. 

But perhaps amongst the cuts, which Baconians have 
made against Bacon, and I may add of themselves, a still 
more unkind one is that, which is shewn by them against 
that very portion of Bacon's labours, which, if any at all, 
might have constituted some title to praise. 

This is his effort — and a really honest one it is — to 
enumerate the various acts of induction in the twenty- 
seven " Prerogative instances," which he gives as aids for 
arriving at a law in nature. This is found in his 2nd 
Book of the Novum Organum (xxi and seq. :) Forming 
but a fragment of a work, which, sketched in prospect, 
was never finished, and barely begun, these entertaining 
twenty-seven " instances " are the only writing he has 
left behind, that shew anything like an attempt at offering 
suggestions for carrying on the search of natural truth. 
They are but miscellaneous jottings, which have, it is true, 
little more title to be sorted under induction^ than under 
any other Category. Some of the examples are even 
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absurd ; — as when (in xxxvi.) he comes to a decided rejec- 
tion of the doctrine of Copernicus and Galileo wi^h regard 
to the diurnal motion of the earth. And what makes 
this error still worse for his scientific credit is — that his 
rejection of the true theory is put forward by him — ludi- 
crously enough — as a good example of using his most infal- 
lible of all tests —the " crucial testy or " instance of the 
cross : " which is supposed to be always conclusive. But 
these remarks of his, sorted under the general head of 
" Prerogative instances," crude as they are, and unadapted 
for the work of regulating inquiry, shew nevertheless an 
habitually reflecting mind : and they are the only portion, 
which offer any positive suggestion for the pursuit of 
scientific inquiry. And yet, it is this portion, which has 
drawn down upon its author expressions of contempt from 
the disciples of the " Inductive Philosophy of Bacon," as 
being trifiing and unserviceable. 

Hear what Whewell and others, whose sentiments are 
endorsed by one of the Editors of Bacon, Mr. Joseph 
Devey — say of this series of Bacon's "Prerogative in- 
stances." 

** Two high authorities in physical science (v. Herschell, 
Nat. Phn. art. 192 ; Whewell's Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences," vol. II. p. 243) pronounce these instances of little 
service in the task of induction: being for the most part 
classed^ not according to the ideas, which they involve, or to 
any obvious circumstance in the facts of which they consist, 
but according to the extent and manner of their influence 
upon the inquiry, in which they are employed. Thus we 
have solitary instances, migrating instances, ostensive in- 
stances, clandestine instances, so termed according to thA 
degree, in which they exhibit or seem to exh*^ *' " » DropA 
whose nature we would examine. We ? 
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stances, crucial instances, instances of the parted road, of 
the door- way, of the lamp, according to the guidance they 
supply to our advance. Whewell remarks that such a clas- 
sification is much of the same nature as if, having to teach 
the art of building we were to describe tools with reference 
to the amount and place of the work, which they must do, 
instead of pointing out their construction and use ; as if we 
were to inform the pupil, that we must have tools for lifting 
a stone up, tools for moving it sideways, tools for laying it 
square, and tools for cementing it firmly. The means are 
thus lost in the end ; and we reap the fruits of unmetho- 
dical arrangement in the confusion of cross division. In 
addition, all the instances are leavened with the error of 
confounding the laws with the causes of phenomena, and we 
are urged to adopt the fundamental error of seeking therein 
the universal agents, or general causes of phenomena, with- 
out ascending the gradual steps of intermediate laws.'* — ^Ed. 

No one, I suppose, who was in earnest about making 
discoveries by experiments, would ever think of turning to 
Bacon's " prerogative instances," in his 2nd Book, to learn 
how to do it. At the same time I cannot but think , that 
the author's honest labour in collecting them together — 
ill-assorted — and mixed with blunders — as they are, de- 
served a little better treatment than they have obtained 
for him, at the hands of his followers. When then even 
this sole foundation to any credit to Bacon for solidity of 
work, has been rejected with scorn by his followers ; we 
may well ask, when, at length, shall we find a really sin- 
cere supporter of Bacon's " Inductive Philosophy " 
amongst those, who are so free with his name ? 

Now, these authors — Whewell, MiU, Huxley, and Ma- 
eaulay, and Herschell — not to mention others, are persons, 
who have held the name of Lord Bacon professedly in 
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highest esteem as a philosopher : in which, by the way, 
they seem to contrast rather unfavourably for consistency 
with others, as De Maistre and Liebig : who have made 
the acknowledged worthlessness of Lord Bacon's method 
of induction, the ground for refusing him the credit which 
was falsely built upon it. Now, this curious inconsistency 
suggests the question, which well deserves attention : — 
How IS IT, that we find these same intelligent men, who 
have treated the only thing, that the world has put down 
to Bacon's philosophical credit as a mere blundering at- 
tempt, to be still so faithful in upholding the credit which 
they imply to have been won by it ? They properly 
enough see — each in his own way — that, so far as induc- 
tion is at all a human process. Lord Bacon had nothing 
more to do with it than any other man, who ever used his 
wits. And more than that, it is not now denied by most, 
after so such obloquy, that the man Aristotle, who was sup- 
posed by all of them, to be the most estranged from in- 
duction, was, of all men known to history, the most 
industrious in his collection and arrangement of natural 
facts — material and intellectual. And that acknowledg- 
ment ought to lead to a confession of the injustice inflicted 
upon his name, by the English Lord Bacon, imder plea of 
introducing " Inductive Philosophy." It is also now well 
understood by the same men, that, so far from Lord 
Bacon's having made a philosophy out of induction, he 
has only planned an impossibility in its name. They 
laugh at it, let it down, show themselves ashamed of it. 
But then, when this inductive claim has been once dis- 
aUowed to his philosophy, what remains for poor Lord 
Bacon himself P Nothing except his writings, considered 
as a literary curiosity. As a contribution to science, it 
becomes a mere abortion. Such it is, as weighed in the 
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estimating balance employed by the Baconian School 
themselves. 

Now, this inconsistency would be at first sight a very 
startling fact. All that constitutes the credit of Lord Bacon 
is, we find, rejected by his own school ; and yet his credit 
with that school remains. Not one of the men — Whewell, 
Lord Macaulay, Huxley, and Stuart Mill, would be found 
daring to pronoimce a contemptuous verdict against the 
man himself, whose only scientific claims, at the same 
time, they all feel ashamed of. People might well ask 
" how are we to understand this praise consistently with 
this denial of merit." Nor can we say, that the credit, 
which remains after its supposed basis has been demolished, 
is owing to what is sometimes proffered as an excuse for 
ascribing it to him — that, though not a man of science 
himself, he at least was its pioneer, showing the way how 
to pursue it. This cannot be maintained. For it is this 
very attempt of his to shoiv the way, and to point out the 
method of investigation, which constitutes the failure 
that his admirers represent as so ridiculous. The anomaly 
of praise and contempt cannot be explained from the in- 
ductional merits of his " philosophy '' : as, indeed, they 
have in themselves nothing apt to do, from there not 
being anything of a fame-stirring character in them. 
For if there were any notable sense to be foimd in his so- 
called " philosophy ; '' it would be about as much as this : 
That, if we want to learn astronomy, we must study the 
stars themselves ; and in the same manner in other de- 
partments of science, we must attend to phenomena. But 
such an announcement as this, which we are asked to 
believe, men had never dreamt of hefore, is not sufficient to 
explain the popularity, that the announcer has found in 
the world. The wise portion would not have found, in 
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such an observation, anything suflBciently original to be 
highly grateful for. And the unwise part of it {i.e., the 
bulk of mankind) would not have found in it mischief 
enough, to get their sensational fun out of. And thus, if 
the author's fame had to rest upon his books being simply 
an aid to induction, it would not have enjoyed the wide 
celebrity it has. There must be something else in it more 
likely to stir up the ardour of the world in its favour. 
What is it then, I ask, that still keeps up the reputation 
of Lord Bacon as a philosopher so high ; when his philo- 
sophy of method — itself so unexciting — ^has been scouted 
as no philosophy at all by his applauders P This is a 
question to be answered. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE QUESTION ANSWEEED. 



The last chapter contained the proposal of an interesting 
question — " Sow is it, that Lord Bacon should have been 
regarded, even by leading men, as a most enlightening 
philosopher ; when the only philosophy, that they ever 
care to attribute to him, of " the inductive process," is 
one, which they themselves hold to be valueless ? '' 

The real reason, I answer, is, that Lord Bacon stood 
to philosophy in the same striking attitude, that Luther 
stood to its kindred study. Theology — that of the boastful 
defier of its empire ; which he, after the manner of Luther 
against the Church, assailed in the character of slashing 
reformer, to liberate the human mind from the thraldom 
of its earlier culture. 

That this character of bold assailant, which Bacon had 
in common with Luther, is the real secret of his wide- 
reacting attraction, might be fairly presumed from the 
general identity of the class of men, who have followed 
him in admiration, with those, who form the admirers of 
Luther. The adherents of the one, will be foimd pretty 
much the same, as those of the other ; those of the re- 
former of Religion, as of the reformer of Science ; the 
followers of the cry of " nothing but experiment,'' with 
those of the other cry " nothing but the Bible." And, 
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tracing the following of the two great leaders, as they 
exhibit their spirit in their more recent natural develop- 
ments, the modem infidel has no worse objection to either 
Bacon, or Luther, than, that they did not go quite far 
enough for him. Luther never arrived at the present 
decided position of the German Strauss ; and Bacon was 
in arrear of his modem representatives, the atheist Comte, 
and the freethinking Mill. They would, however, both 
be commended by him, as having at least made a real step 
in the right direction, towards turning out all belief in a 
first Cause, and in treating the Bible as an imposture. 

Both the reforms — the Baconian and the Lutheran — 
often actually joining their forces together, are never 
ashamed of alliance with each other, in their respective 
foUowings. And the community of their two constituen- 
cies would lead us naturally to expect, that there was a 
corresponding conmiunity in the spirit, by which their 
two representative leaders obtained their influence over 
them in their warfare. 

The empire that Bacon assailed, was that of educated 
human intellect^ which in its Scholastic home, had grown 
up into its truly human beauty, free — vigorous — exact — 
wealthy in all mental acquisitions, and as yet — ^notwith- 
standing certain dividing tendencies — on the whole, un- 
restricted in its range, and unsectarian in being free from 
mutual exclusions. It was, like the Catholic doctrine, to 
which it was so related, BnivcAj positive in its character. It 
was this empire that was assailed by Lord Bacon, who, in his 
aggression used the same method, as that, by which that 
of the Church was assailed by Luther — i.e, the action of 
sectarian negation. For, as negation of dogma rendered 
the Reformation intensely sectarian in Religion, by break- 
ing down its beautiful integrity : so, the same spirit of 
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negation, or destructive action, applied to the realm of 
philosophy, made Baconianism, which justly boasts its 
intimate aUiance with the Eeformational spirit, a mere 
sectarianism in philosophy. Being thus thoroughly ne- 
gationist, devoid of all constructive merit, except that 
which his own admirers have exploded as a pretentious 
blunder, Bacon's "philosophy" necessarily consisted in 
an English aggression against philosophy. And it is 
this aggression, that has lent it the stirring look of eman- 
cipating bravery, which has so captivated for itself the 
minds of the unphilosophical. 

As Luther, in the name of religion, headed a revolt 
against anything like a divinely authorised guardianship 
of Christ's Testament of grace to His Church; so Lord 
Bacon, in the name of intellect, led an attack against the 
intellectual world; which its cultivation of exactness in 
the schools, had made so justly famous. What Luther, 
and the spirit of all reformers, hated was the fortification 
of Ecclesiastical doctrine against heretical dissoluteness; 
so too, what Lord Bacon studied to bring into contempt, 
was the intellectual discipline for acquiring certainty, 
which had been brought to such perfection in the schools. 
Luther and his reforming associates — foreign and English 
— ^thought it quite sufficient for throwing any Christian 
dogma into imbelief, that it required to be learnt in order 
to be understood. It was of no account, unless it could 
make itself acceptable to the omniscient sense of the un- 
catechized " private judgment." Bacon and his school in 
the same coarse-minded fashion, scouted from the home of 
science, all that was metaphysical and formal; simply 
because dry studies, which are the guardians of exactness, 
being scholastic, demand industrious attention. 

All those laws of thought, that logic tries to guard/' 
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which experience had taught the Scholastic to follow wifli 
such success, Lonl Bacon's vandalism taught men to trcBt 
as ridiculous ; because they were formaL Neither meta- 
physics — except some spurious figment of his own, foisted 
up under its name — nor logic, nor syllogism, nor, indeed 
— except under restrictions, — ^mathematics, — nor any part 
of that business-like method, which the cultured mind 
follows in its search for truth, was tolerable to the wfld 
spirit of his school. And whatever he himself would 
personally have left of ancient culture, to which he owed 
all the ideas he had, his teaching justified his followers in 
flinging away afterwards. 

Now in this Luther-like attitude to philosophy, there is 
quite sufficient to explain the fact of Lord Bacon's being 
a great favourite with the men, whose idea of freedom of 
thought usually means exemption from the obligation of 
thinking straight. For men are attracted by anything 
startling, or that has a bold look against authority, espe- 
cially when submission to the authority is represented as a 
grievous "yoke," an "incubus," a "groove," and "slavery." 
Then the revolt is a means of " emancipation," " light," 
and freedom. Our popular novels and dramas will easily 
exemplify for us, how the interest of thousands can be en- 
listed for a burglar — a highwayman — a red-shirted Italian 
freebooter; if only such characters can be drawn in the 
dashing attitude of forward attack. It makes them heroes: 
and the things, they reddle, become, of course, odious to 
the multitude ; simply because they are reviled. 

Now, this passion for anything, that has the appearance 
of a bold revolt against established discipline, however 
beneficent such discijDline may be, explains easily the 
secret of the popular success, attending Lord Bacon's 
attack upon the empire of scholastic learning. The same 
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class of men who praise the freebooter, praise also Lord 
Bacon, for what they regard as his " noble stand," made 
against the mind-enslaving action of hair-splitting logi- 
cians. It had in men's eyes the great merit of an 
emancipating movement. K Luther is praised so widely 
for " liberating '' men from the restraints of confession — 
obKgation of revering dogma— and observing the moral 
law : — no wonder, that Lord Bacon should be hailed with 
equal unanimity, as a liberator, for sanctioning with his 
name, the contempt of all obligation to think in Scholastic 
form, or to respect any of those departments of formal 
knowledge, which were required for the pursuit of strict 
science. 

Then again, in favour of the Baconian revolution, there 
was another mighty charm ; in the view it seemed to open 
to the inexperienced mind, of a vast accession of all sorts of 
knowledge^ to be obtained at the very small price of only 
renouncing all really mental discipline. The progress in 
knowledge which Baconian independence promised to 
insure to its believers, was no less large, than that in 
religious light, which was to be made imder the boastful 
Lutheran schism. As Luther pretended to help men, for 
the first time after 1,400 years, to the knowledge of the 
Christian Revelation, as something new, by taking them 
away from the encumbering assistance of the Church, with 
nothing but their own unshackled ignorance to lead them : 
so too Lord Bacon pretended, under the name of induction, 
to introduce men, for the first time, to the secrets of 
nature (in which, by the way, his own ideas of the 
Copemican system, then so widely acknowledged, do not 
show him to have made so mighty an advance), by 
liberating them from those patient methods of thoughtful 
inquiry, which had hitherto restrained men from the 
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wildness of ignorance. Here was enough to , explain how 
it is, that Lord Bacon should be so popular with his 
freedom-loving countrymen. His "philosophy" was to 
them a sudden light of the same character, as if the boys 
of a school had suddenly heard it proclaimed, that there 
was to be no more childish spelling, no more dry grammar, 
no more sterile arithmetic ; but that all were to be clean 
abandoned; so that there should remain no longer any 
obscuring medium between their own untrammeUed in- 
tellects, and the broad book of nature : whose wealth of 
science should now, "without note or comment" from 
previous student, be put forthwith at their command. The 
same clearance of dry learning, as mere incumbrance to 
the eye of the observing soul, was the philosophic gospel 
declared by Lord Bacon. No wonder then, that, notwith- 
standing his ridiculous attempt at teaching induction, he 
has been so gratefully received by the children of a great 
freedom -loving people: who have been accustomed to 
apply the sentiment of " Britons never shall be slaves," to 
everything that had the appearance of intellectual drill. 
This release of their noble minds from obligation, has 
sealed the claims of the liberator to the gratitude of the 
enfranchised. And so it is, that, as Luther's name remains 
now in honour, though his writings are but little cared 
for, or even known, because his emancipating work remains : 
so Lord Bacon, though now read only by a few literary 
men, has his credit almost as high as ever. Nor is this 
the less, that his profession to teach men the way to nature's 
secrets better than they had known before, is justly a 
laughing-stock to all who have watched the mental process 
of discovery. Even after that, there is still enough to 
secure him a high place in the esteem of his grateful 
posterity, from the rich department of the intellectual 
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world ; whicli they find delivered over by him to their un- 
restrained contempt. They have been freed by his efforts 
from all former obligations to study what they have been 
pleased, in their great love of science, to call the " thorny 
path " of metaphysics, or the laws of " the dry light '* of 
the common sense. No longer under the tyrannical rSgime 
of Scholastic method, in which alone is true induction, the 
civilized modem is not bound to treat any subject in a 
business-like manner. There is no need for him to state 
his meaning exactly as in a thesis : — the very word chills 
him with its pedantic sound ; nor to clear it from confusion 
by definition and distinction — which are but "hair- 
splittings " and " idle subtilties" ; — nor patiently to sub- 
stantiate it by syllogistically-arranged arguments — ^that 
would be an intolerable " spinning of cobwebs " ; nor to 
take up objections in order ; that would be mere talkative 
controversy, barren of effect. He need not consider, in 
fact, anything necessary, or useful, or worthy, which he 
can call by the opprobrious name of " mere metaphysics " 
— " merely scholastic, mere subtlety.'' What an emanci- 
pation of mind from shackles ! And all this grand result 
has been largely aided by the labours of Lord Bacon, and 
in conjunction with Lutheran and other congenial re- 
forming influence. Good reason then does the free-bom 
Briton find for honouring the name of Lord Bacon, as that 
of the leader of the school of free-thought and free-right ; 
i.e., freedom to go without thinking at alL Emancipated 
from the " shackles " of definition, and all the absurd " re- 
finements" of " the schools," he lifts his head above the 
mediaeval world, reflecting complacently, that he is not as 
these poor benighted school-ridden men were — logicians, 
spinners of subtleties, metaphysicians, disputers about mere 
Theological dogmas, or even as that Aristotle. And, if 

2 
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before, he was in a noble storm of indignation at them all, 
as the shacklers of mind: — now, after the victorious battle 
against them, he calmly looks back upon his worsted ad- 
versaries, with a smUe of pity, to think how much fine in- 
tellect was wasted by them in questions of " no practical 
benefit to the world '' ; as the being and nature of God, — 
the existence of angels, — the supermateriality and immor- 
tality of the sold, the virtue of the Sacramtots, — the In- 
carnation, — and the Catholic Church. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

BACON AND LUTHER AS TWO FRUITFUL ONES, 



If the form of attack by Luther in the Protestant world 
against theology was like that of the Baconian revolt 
against PhUosophy ; the weapons used in carrying it on 
were also analogous. They were a pretended antagonism 
between Philosophy itself and something which was vi- 
tally connected with it. Luther's handle against the Church 
was the name of " the Bible," which became " nothing 
but the Bible." In this formxda the valuable part was 
" nothing but ; " by which the Church — its authority — 
and its discipline were at once cut away, under pretence 
of an exclusive reverence for its own Biblical witness. 
Like this was the artifice employed by the Baconian 
school, in its assault upon Scholastic Philosophy. For 
their success in it, they relied upon an antagonism, slan- 
derously insinuated between the scientific method of the 
Scholastics and nature — facts and phenomena. The cry 
invidiously raised was " experiment, and nothing but ex- 
periment," no " anticipations of nature," no " logic," no 
" hypothesis," no '* scholastic subtleties," as if logic and 
hypothesis, and Scholastic subtlety were hindrances, rather 
than assistances in experiment. All this invented anta- 
gonism between logic and experiment was introduced, as 
if out of zeal for the purity of experimental learning. 
Now the effect of all this upon the interests of inductive 
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experiment, which it professes to cherish, was analogous 
to that arising from the cry of " Bible, and nothing hut 
Bible/' The " nothing but " had aU its own way, leaving 
the Bible itself a thing of contempt. It has done its 
work in the mouths of its raisers, as a party cry against 
the Church ; and now, no longer wanted for that, it is cast 
aside, or in its turn made an object of profane attack by 
the same school, which first gloried in its nominal exalta- 
tion. Bishop Colenso, Mr. Voysey, and the "free thought" 
school, are the lineal descendants of those who, like Chil- 
lingworth, upheld " the Bible and nothing but the Bible" 
as a rule of faith. The formxda of "*' nothing but the 
Bible " woxdd now, if fully expressed, be " nothing but 
the Bible, and of the Bible itself nothing,^* Nor has any 
better fate attended the cry of *" induction " with those 
Vho truly follow out the purpose it served in the Baconian 
tradition of " induction." The formula of " nothing but 
induction," if truly worded would be " nothing but induc- 
tion," and not even that Like the profuse caresses spent 
upon the name of " Bible," it has ended in manifest cant, 
uttered abroad — not to the advantage, but to the great 
detriment of scientific investigation. The pursuit of science 
is indeed still maintained in spite of it ; but by those who 
unaffectedly, like true scholastic searchers, use all the 
resources of the human intellect — its " logic," and guess- 
ing, or speculative power — without heeding or thinking 
about the Baconian invectives against them. But all the 
help, that their honest inquiries have derived from the 
' Baconian pretensions about induction, has been simply to 
be everlastingly pestered by the obstructive noise of igno- 
rant men : who have formed out of it a tissue of phrases, 
under cover of which they might deprive them of the 
advantage of the real inductional force. 
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What else could come to serious scientific inquiry, from 
the clogs that Bacon's anti-logical restraints have fastened 
on it ? Bereft of its own presiding logical control, true 
inquiry ceases to exist. All that informs an experimental 
process, is the mental design employing it. Without a 
guess in the form of an hypothesis, it is purposeless. 
Without a syllogistic process, latent, or professed, to shape 
it, it is formless. And this Bacon himself — quite against 
his own inductional theory — attests. In giving what he 
supposes to be examples of his non-logical, non-hypothe- 
tical method of experiment in the service of induction, 
he is obliged to introduce an hypothesis as a triable question 
to start from, as well as to proceed — openly or covertly — 
by syllogism, which he hated as fit only for " contention." 
Thus he is forced to lean upon the very Scholastic, or 
human method, which he thought his instances shewed 
the royal way of upsetting. 

If, then, the Baconian method, in its anti-scholastic 
drift, were used (which happily the very nature of the 
human mind will not allow to be done completely) : it 
would bring experiment to a dead-lock at once, for want 
of the motive power of purpose, and mental direction 
necessary to it. And so must end Bacon's vaunted system 
of " induction : " which, after all, is nothing better than 
an exclusion set against the free action of the understanding. 
Such it may be asserted, to consist in, notwithstanding all 
the reclamations of its author's friends. Who, in mitigation 
of the charge against Bacon's anti-speculative work, would 
fain allege some few rhetorical expressions of his, in fa- 
vour of the full action of the reasoning powers. And 
they might also produce the fact of his having employed 
in his own "instances" — as he was obliged — the very 
speculative habits, which he condemns in Aristotle and 
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all his own predecessors. But these excuses come too late 
to save his philosophy of method from the imputation of 
stifling the powers of research. To allege them is like 
trying to screen from blame a man who has killed another, 
by referring to some good turn he had done the slain man 
in his lifetime, by way of shewing that no killing was 
really meant by him. Such an offset would not bring the 
dead man to life. As well, too, might you think to acquit 
a slanderer by alleging that he had been heard once or 
twice to speak a little commendingly of his victim. That 
would not reinstate a damaged reputation. No more can 
Bacon's eager current of mischievous enmity to all Scho- 
lastic habits of mind, be reversed by citing some stray 
observations of his, that might seem to the contrary effect. 
They may prove him inconsistent, shewing how the common 
sense so strong in him, rose up in revolt against his own 
withering "philosophy." But never will they avail to 
show, that his philosophy was otherwise than withering. 
What he did to hamper philosophy, he did earnestly and 
effectually. All that might seem to the contrary, was in- 
voluntarily, and cannot remove the work still standing 
against him. After his having degraded Philosophy in 
its purpose, to a mere subservience to material arts ; it is 
too late now to bring forward a passage, where he may 
seem to make mental culture a part of its real good. After 
his having dwarfed its object to merely the matters of 
natural history ; what service will it do him, to produce a 
sentence, or two, where he, for symmetry's sake, makes 
spirit, mind, and God within its range. When he has 
once starved the resources of scientific procedure to a 
mere blind experiment : how can it restore his credit, to 
aver, that his instances really contradict the method he 
prescribes.. If h« ^«" ««Anolied the honour of reason 
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Tinder the name of the " drylight ; " how will it revive it 
to find him speaking of it well in another name. 

These exceptions have no real import in his effective 
work : which, too faithfully taken up by his followers, in 
its intended drift, comes to this — a check set against ap- 
plying the full resources of the human reason, to their 
adequate objects. As such, it is worse than unserviceable, 
to the purpose of pursuing science. Nothing of the sort 
could come from it. And accordingly nothing serviceable 
h<i8 ever come from it in the course of science. The history 
of its advance shews, that, wherever a step in it has taken 
place, it has depended upon the very opposite of the method, 
that Bacon prescribed. The real secret of discovery since 
his time has been — the same as it was from the beginning 
of the world — after the manner of a hunt for truth : in 
which the mind, in its speculative vigour, has set itself 
upon some natural phenomenon, — guessing, trying, con- 
ceiving, anticipating, and afterwards experimenting with 
a scholastically directed purpose, doing everything, that 
Bacon blamed Aristotle for having done in his study of 
natural truth. And that is the only method of searching 
for it. Which assuredly Lord Bacon^s self-contradictory 
one was not. What is called his " method," in so far as 
it differs from that of all other men before him, is a for- 
biddance of the intellectual action, as exemplified in the 
most brilliant master of thought, and especially of Aris- 
totle. And it is this very abolition of Aristotelian logic, 
in which consisted all that was new in the vaunted Baco- 
nian method. It is in effect, only the means of destroying 
all philosophy y and along with it the very " induction," 
whose favourite name the Baconian school have been 
always brandishing about in warfare against human phi- 
losophy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SCHOLASTIC AND ANTI- SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY. 



The consequence of this Baconian revolt against Scholastic 
science was of the same character as that which marks the 
inroads of a barbarous horde upon a district, where civiliza- 
tion had reigned before — a sterility not to be repaired for 
ages. And how dire this sterility must have been, we may 
better understand from a comparison of the anti-scholastic 
prescriptions of Baconianism, with the truly intellectual 
method of the Scholastics, which it overthrew. This was 
not to be described by any pecxdiar, sectional, or paurty 
name ; nor, indeed, by any designation less comprehensive 
than human — human in the widest sense : — in which every 
department of human knowledge, pursued with every 
faculty for himian investigation, was allowed, without 
grudging, or under the penalty of any spiteful nickname, 
to take its own place. The Scholastic philosophy was the 
outgrowth of nature, seeking the means of truth from 
every faculty, that nature has provided for it, — the reason, 
— the consciousness, — the senses, and human consent. All 
were used by it freely as trustworthy grounds of certainty, 
without any other caution, than the application of the dis- 
cretionary laws, which should guide us in the use of them. 
They themselves are supposed, — as nature itself dictates — 
to be under certain conditions, criterions for guidance, not 
to be distrusted as mere misleading powers. Whatever 
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nature itself, through their office gives, as already certified 
by self-evidence, it gratefully accepted as virgin capital to 
improve upon. It was therefore never found wasting its 
time upon such absurdly self-contradicting inquiries, as 
the demonstration of self-evident things, that could not be 
proved ; such as, whether the inquirer himself existed, — 
whether his eye is a means of seeing — whether his own 
testimony, or that of other men, is of any value at all, — or 
whether knowledge itself be possible. The ^ndamental 
powers of consciousness, sense, and reason, it took as 
nature gives them, as the ultimate mtneaaes of truth, which 
have proper to themselves an evidence such as no argu- 
ments can afford, are themselves incapable of argumental 
demonstration. As well might you attempt to re-establish 
the firm earth itself by your own power, before trusting 
your footing to it, as think to set on any other base, but 
their own native self-evidence, the last criterions of truth, 
the consciousness, the senses, and the reason. They are 
themselves ultimate truths, which sound philosophy knows 
to be already more than settled by rational nature — not 
reasoning — ^in her own way, as the pre-existing capital for 
all human investigation. They cannot be doubted, except 
at the cost of all investigation being precluded. Nor if 
doubted, can they be proved, except in the absurd way of 
taking their very truth for granted. What are called 
their proofs, are really only careful declarations of their 
own self-attested truthfulness. The Scholastic method 
accordingly did not, as is done in the spurious pretences, 
that Protestant freethinHng, and the school of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer make at philosophy — ^profess a special ardour for 
scientific truth, by setting out upon the supposition that 
truth is impossible. Nor did they — as the same school 
does — claim credit for their own infallible certainty in 
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declaring — as a profound maxim to bmld upon — ^that the 
very idea of certainty is only a piece of intolerable in- 
tolerance^ upon which must be lavished its abusive vocabu- 
lary about " Ultramontane and mediaeval bigotry/' The 
consequence of this spirit was that the Scholastic Phi- 
losophy was — not as freethinking is always found to be — 
returning upon itself to prey upon its own vitals, but 
always enlarging its range, and breaking new ground; 
not for ever repeating the same dreary question — ^is know- 
ledge possible for the human mind? but budding forth 
with new questions, wherever the exigencies of enquiry 
led it. Whatever is of human interest, therefore, has its 
place there without grudging. It is itself an ever-growing 
temple of truth, inexhaustible in its capacity, with place 
for everything. It would be in fact, if allowed its free 
development, all possible human knowledge, divine or 
natural, in so far as it shall have undergone the methodiz- 
ing action of the systematiser. The spirit of Scholastic 
philosophy is necessarily inquisitive because it is healthy ; 
and health has an eager appetite. It is for the same 
reason demonstrative : because it seeks to establish the cer- 
tainty, which it believes possible ; and certainty craves for 
demonstration, when demonstration is wanted ; and when 
wanted, it can be had. 

While Scholastic Philosophy was ever gaining fresh 
conquests over all the departments of knowledge, that 
human interest had yet opened to it : modem freethinking, 
on the other hand, which pretends to such a vast spirit of 
inquiry, has done nothing, except, in congenial response 
to its own negative spirit, to make advances in sterility. 
If any culture has been made in the more material 
sciences ; it is only because there happily has survived 
some Scholastic habit of mental discipline which the wide- 
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spreading freethinking spirit, has not yet availed to reduce 
under its blighting dominion. Else, wherever it forces its 
way, it leaves only desolation. The reason is, that being 
the mere spirit of scepticism — not of investigation — ^its 
questions are put as modes of defiance, not of inquiry ; 
they are directed, not to elicit an answer, but to presume 
that no answer can be given. Its spirit is, accordingly, 
denial, not discovery. No wonder, therefore, that in the 
eyes of freethinking, it makes great advances ; when free- 
thinking counts advances only by fresh strides in negation. 
On the other hand the Scholastic spirit counts its gains 
— not as Protestant freethinking does — ^by what it oblite- 
rates from esteem, — ^but by what it adds to its own in- 
tellectual empire. It is therefore neituTeLllj productive in 
its results. Because it does not, — like freethinking, — 
strangle the progress of philosophical inquiry in its very 
birth — ^by charging man's rational nature — as Scepticism 
does— with incurable untrustworthiness in all her ultimate 
criterions of truth. And in this healthy natural confidence 
in the soul's power to acquire certainty, its philosophical 
pursuits are worthy of a manly, advancing intellect. But 
as soon as ever we step outside the Scholastic region, into 
the Protestant field of pretended free inquiry ; we find the 
would-be philosophers exercising their wits in questions of 
the most idle and self-contradictory character : — those of 
solving gratuitous doubts about the ultimate criterions of 
truth, from which he has to start; the proof of which 
cannot be undertaken without assuming much more than 
the thing itself that is sought to be established. These 
intellectual exercises which the " liberal thinker " believes 
it profound to engage himself in, are like those of a man 
endeavouring to perform the feat of jumping on his own 
back. In which the object he tries to get on to, goes along 
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with him in the attempt to put it under him. Thus, one of 
the first things that strikes us in the region of "modem 
thought " is that of a man restless about proving his own 
existence. Instead of satisfying oneself once for all, about 
it, and going on to further questions, the non-Catholic 
world is found spending its philosophic talent in fidgetting 
about this and the like rudimental ideas, which should be 
left behind after one conscientious glance at the self- 
justifying ground of its certitude.* 

Another is found trying as to prove that matter exists ; 
as if it stood in our certitude by any other ground than 
its evidence to the senses. The enquirer ends of course 
in the conclusion that it does not. Others shew an 
itch to settle that there is such a criterion as the " reason," 
or the " senses," or " human testimony." Can we find 
Scholastic Philosophy ever encouraging such folly as this ? 
But such have been the favourite pursuits of unscholastic 
philosophy. If, however, we want to put ourselves in a 
way to understand how thoroughly sterile these aims of 
the freethinking philosophy must be : we need only remark 
what the analogous aim of jumping on to one's own back 
would end in. Concerning which, therefore, we may note : — 

1st, That the object attempted is one, which there is 
not any useful purpose in at all. 

2ndly, That the attempt would never succeed. 

3rdly, That, if success were set by any one as the basis 
for his further progress in the exercises ; he would never 
go any further than the first step ; which he would never 
have completed. 

4thly, That he would, in all likelihood, give up in dis- 
gust the whole pursuit of bodily exercise. 
■ 

^ See note at the end of this chapter, in vindication of Des 
Carte's " Cogito, ergo sum." 
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Stilly, Being silly enough to make the attempt seriously, 
lie might easily be silly enough to end in denying that he 
had any back to jump on to, or that there was any good 
in jumping at all. 

This would be the upshot of his attempting the feat ; 
which would consequently earn for its result a sterility of 
performance, leading to a despairing negation of any vir- 
tue in further bodily exercise. 

Quite analogous to these consequences are those, which 
have illustrated the Protestant and freethinking efforts ; 
well exemplified in the history of German philosophy. 
The questionings, which it has dwelt on with such an air of 
profundity, are such as these ; — ^Whether the inquirer 
himself exists ; — whether matter exists ; — whether the 
reason he uses, can be relied upon as an organ of truth ; — 
whether one can at all believe his senses. Besides these 
there are many other questions, in which the inquirer 
is always engaged in calling his own nature to account, 
— not for the sake of learning what his nature is, 
but as deciding within the jurisdiction of his own rational 
nature, whether his rational nature can decide anything 
at all. 

1. Now, these inquiries which the freethinking dis- 
puters have always set their minds upon, are really not 
inquiries, but purposeless fidgettings about matters, which 
stand in need of next to no inquiry at alL The things pro- 
posed to be demonstrated are all of them ultimate facts^ 
which have their proper evidence for certainty in nothing 
else but themselves; so that the only proofs of them 
must' consist in declaring syllogistically that they are 
themselves self-proved. What is self-evident has no other 
evidence requisite thjui itself. The existence of one's self, 
the reasonable nature of reason, the seeing facidty of 
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sight, the hearing power of hearing, the consciousness 
of conscience, the credibiKty of testimony under cer- 
tain conditions — these things are guaranteed to us by 
Nature herself: who does not, because she cannot, afford 
mediating proof of that, which being ultimate, is not 
inherent in the substance of a previous fact. There ought 
not to be protracted inquiry on such things, because it is 
not wanted. All we want is truth, and certainty of the 
truth. This truth of our own existence is never sincerely 
doubted by any ; therefore the knowledge of it excludes 
doubt. To demand proof is either the affectation of profiin- 
dity, or the act of a diseased mind ; or else it is the itching 
of one's restless pride, imable to feel content with one's own 
nature as constituted, imless it can fancy it in its own 
power to alter it, or to call it to account, or to refound it. 
It is therefore either affectation, or disease, or itching 
discontent that anti-scholastic freethinking takes for its 
foundation. 

2. For the same reason the attempt of sceptical free- 
thinking cannot possibly succeed. For, as the truths sought 
to be argumentatively established, are at the very basis of 
all argument : they cannot be arrived at by argument : 
for the plain reason, that there can be nothing previous to 
the beginning. 

3. It also follows very clearly that if a would-be phi- 
losopher should determine to make the argumentative 
establishment of these ultimate truths about existence of 
.self and of matter, or German-like, the possibility of 
knowing, the first requisite of further procedure in philo- 
sophy ; he would never make a second step : as his first step 
would never have been completed. 

\ 4. He would most likely, also, as the jumper would his 
exercises, give up the whole business of philosophy as a mere 

\ 
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piece of triflybig ; and turn to other pursuits of a lower 
character, which he could make more profit out of. 

6. And — what is not less important than the other 
consequences — the whole of his ideas would naturally 
turn into a negation of all philosophy. He would deny the 
possibility of being certain of his own existence, or of 
the existence of matter, or the truthfulness of reason, or 
of the seiises, or of human testimony. And thus, instead 
of a prosperous pursuit of truth by the healthy vigour of 
his faculties, he would end in saying there was no such 
thing as truth. All his philosophy would be an anti- 
philosophy, perpetually railing at all inquiries into truth 
as a vain thing. There would be, with him, no truth, no 
matter, no certainty, no God, no anything. 

The field of philosophical investigation would be a 
dreary extent of sterility ; utterly debarred from culture, 
under the guardianship of universal black negation. And 
such really is the true description of the whole course of 
fireethinking, as in England and Germany. Its disciples 
have effected nothing : because they have only attempted 
that, which to attempt could end only in a disappointing 
negation. Their works are but a mass of sterile scepticism, 
and any fresh attempt is but one outrageous negation the 
more. From the time of Lord Bacon downwards through 
Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Stuart Mill, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and the self-styled " scientifics," there has been a marked 
progress, but it is a progress only in sterility. Every one 
has merely torn away some department of truth and 
human study : of metaphysics and logic, then of the dig- 
nity of mind as an active principle of truth, next, of the 
oertainty of material phenomena, — then, of the principle 
of causation, the existence of a future state, the existence 
of God; or first Cause,— the possibility of being certain 

D 
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of anything ; and every fresh negation has been trumpeted 
forth as a new advance into the unexplored, a new con- 
quest in the luminous fields of science. 

These, and the like conclusions mark the path of the 
English, and generally of the modem philosopher, wher- 
ever you find him. He is nothing, if not negationist. 
His whole labour is to rid himself of anything, that could 
claim his respect ; to destroy, to limit the range of human, 
study. Wherever he goes he leaves ruin behind him: 
and this he does under the most grandiloquent pretences 
about the enfranchisement of the mind, — the liberation 
of thought, and all the stock phrases of cant, to scare you 
out of the hope of ever arriving at a truth worth knowing, 
and to bring the pursuit of truth to a dead lock. Even 
the study of Natural History, which one might have 
hoped to be pursued with some profit, becomes in the 
hands of these authors, a mere godless, cheerless satire on 
nature, as being the result of only a puirposeless force 
struggling on anyhow ; and by mere chance, ending in 
an intelligent animal ; whose intelligence, however, serves 
only to reveal to him the truth that his existence was only 
given him, that he might feel the misery of parting 
with it. 

Science valued by Baoonism for the results, which 
IT boasts cannot be obtained from it. 

This purpose of desolating scepticism, to which Ba- 
conism, or modern philosophy, has turned the creditable 
name of " science," reveals another notable feature of cor- 
respondence, which it has with its fellow, — Protestantism ; 
in its employment of its pretended favourite — ^the Bible — 
the Holy Bibia Wh]eh.-««zoept in those cases^ where 
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the Protestant happens to be pleading for his small rem- 
nant of Roman doctrine — has been — not for the truths 
that can be got out of it — but for what, according to him, 
cannot be got out of it. What he thinks it so important 
to insist on, is not what is read therein, and may be proved 
thereby ; but, as the 6th of the Thirty-nine Articles has 
it, for " what is not read therein, nor may he proved thereby, ^^ 
The reason for valuing the vast region uncontained in 
Scripture, was quite natural to an anti-Roman. Because 
he was anxious, not for what was requisite to be believed 
but, — as the same Article pursues, — for what " is not 
required of any man, that it should be believed as an 
article of the Faith, or be thought requisite or necessary 
for salvation." Accordingly the Scripture, once torn 
from the hands of its legitimate guardians, became imme- 
diately — what it was wanted for — a protection, not for 
the beKef it teaches, but for the unbelief it does not teach : 
not to extend, but to limit sacred knowledge. The strain 
of language accordingly used by the Scripture-dealers, 
when not Roman in their object, was always for its non- 
teaching and non-proving virtue, which ever found ex- 
pression in the language of challenge and defiance : as 
— " Where's your Scripture warrant for that ? '* " The 
Bible is our rule — and only rule. Nothing else must be 
brought to shackle our beKef. Produce your text for 
that, &c. Give us nothing but what is there.'* 

Thus, for example — " Where do you find Christ ever 
giving the keys of the kingdom of heaven to a mortal man P 
He gave no such thing to St. Peter. On the contrary, it 
was given to all alike." 

Or again — " Where's your warrant for saying He pro^ 
mised to build His church on a mere man, like St. Peter. 
He Himself was the only foundation. He built it therefore 

d2 
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on all His apostles as foundations, not on one alone. Per- 
haps ' Peter might have been included.' 

" Taking Scripture as the sole infallible rule of faith, we 
demand, where do you ever find Christ speaking of His 
own body as food ; or His flesh and blood, as meat and 
drink ; or of any virtue in eating and drinking one or the 
other. Quite the reverse! He distinctly told His 
hearers, that His flesh was unprofitable. The flesh," 
says He, " profiteth nothing. Nothing more has any 
warrant of Holy Writ. 

" Where do you find Scripture authority for fasting ? 
On the contrary — ' When you fast, be not as the hypo- 
crite.' Such is the rebuke, that Holy Writ gives to the 
Romish practice of fasting ! " 

Then again — " Shew us one single passage to prove, that 
Peter was ever at Rome. Holy Scripture — the sole 
authority for ecclesiastical history — says nothing about it. 
He was therefore not at Rome, but somewhere else,— it is 
immaterial to determine where." 

So throughout the whole controversial discourse of the 
Anti-Roman controversialists. With them the only good 
of Scripture — is not what it contains — but what they can 
choose to say it does not contain. They employ it, like 
Roman Catholics, for anything that they believe. But for 
their own anti-Roman or Protestant positions, the Holy 
Bible is but a capital authority for getting nothing out of; 
and still more precious, when they can prevent any one 
else from getting anything out of it. 

Now, the same nothing-proving nothing-teaching ser- 
vice, which Protestants find in the Bible — is that also, 
which is found so valuable in the authority of " science," 
in the hands of its modern pretenders, and their tail. 
Their reputations have been won, not so much for pro- 
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mulgating the discoveries, which modern industry has 
made, as for the conclusions, that, they say, cannot be got 
out of it. If any cherished truth can be pronounced 
uncertain ; that is a step forward. If quite untrue ; it is 
a discovery. If ridiculed, it is a triumph. It is for this 
reason, that the things you find the learned professors of 
science so glory in telling the world, is what cannot he 
proved by it. Of this sort we may profitably cull a few 
specimens. 

1. " You can't prove," they say with an air of conscious 
profundity, " an infinite cause from a finite effect : which 
only the universe is." Here is one splendidly sweeping 
result of the value of " science," for what can't be got out 
of it. And this is one of the most accepted enunciations 
which our " men of science " vend to their disciples. 

2. Another is — ^though not yet quite so common — 
" You can't prove that our world was made by a being of 
beneficence, or if so, of power. There is too much misery 
in it for that. An earthquake or cyclone soon breaks 
through the illusion. 

3. There is no such being as God. Science knows no 
such idea. What really exists, is only matter : which always 
existed, never came to be. This is all we can know. 

4. There is no such thing as matter. It has no warrant 
from reason, or any scientific proof. It is only your own 
idea, arising from a blind, though pardonable belief in 
your own eyesight. 

6. There is no such thing as eyesight, according to the 
authority of science. Sight is nothing else than the pre- 
sentation of an image of some object in the retina of the 
eye. You do not see the object — but the image. You 
don't know for certain, that there is any such thing, as 
what you call " object," as for instance, an omnibus. It 
may be allowed that you have a sensation of something^. 
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That is all you can say. But to fancy that you really see 
the omnibus, before you have proved that it exists, is quite 
foreign to the method of science, only to be attributed to 
the unwarranted persuasions of your own mind. 

6. There is no such thing as mind, in the mind of a 
man of genuine science.. The mind, as it is caUed, is only 
a function of the brain. Anything further than this has 
no warrant from modem thought. 

7. There is no such thing as thought, according to the 
interpretation of science. What is called thought is but 
a secretion of the brain. This has now become a cer- 
tainty, beyond the reach of question. 

8. There is no warrant in science for what is called 
certainty. The very idea must be banished as dangerous 
from science. Which is a region of free inquiry ; where 
nothing may reign supreme, but the right of unlimited 
doubt, bold challenge and manly denial Everything 
now must be prepared to give an account of itself before 
the authorities of the great school of genuine scepticism. 
We therefore cannot admit the enslaving idea, that any- 
thing is certain as scientific truth. 

9. Science gives no authority for believing in a " soul.*' 
What is called by that name, is but the result of mere 
organisation. And organisation itself is only the form, in 
which matter comes to dispose itself. This is all, that 
strict science allows us to state definitively of soul. Any- 
thing further may be set down to the impressions upon 
our feelings. 

IQ. You can't prove from science that animals have any 
feelings. Their manifestations, as howling, crying, moan- 
ing, biting, and snarling are but the necessary reactions 
from exterior actions upon them. Most likely they are 
only automata, or machines. 
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11. There is no such thing as species in the vulgar sense 
of the word. What is called '^ species " is the resolt of 
different organisms straggling for existence against oUier 
organisms. The animal man, or ''homo '' is a primate, 
descended, according to a law of straggling, firom anoUier 
primate — ^the '' ape " : which before was a kangaroo ; and 
that from some amphibioos reptile, — that from a fish, pro- 
bably from some sort of decayed Tegetable matter. iWhich 
first began by conceiving life, thence straggled into sen- 
sation, — afterwards into intellect, and so by degrees raised 
himself — probably for fighting purposes — ^from its prone 
gait to one erect. Which is the one that homo keeps for 
the present. This was once only an opinion of pene- 
trating philosophers, but it has now become established 
as an unquestionable scientific truth. 

12. There is no such thing as truth. Shew us any 
scientific authority for such an idea. What is absurdly 
called by that name, is only opinion. And that itself is 
only a fluctuating relation varying according to different 
minds — " What each man troweth." No man has a right 
to say he knows anything ; — still less that he is certain of 
it. The assumption of such a privilege would be an 
aggression upon the rights of mind in other like organ- 
isms, quite as good as himself. 

The great truth called " agnosticism," or know- 
nothingism, is one of the most esteemed — though of the 
latest products, which discovering science numbers amongst 
its triumphs. This grand generalisation has now been 
established by modem thought, as the unquestionable 
basis for the fiiture building of the great Temple of 
Truth. 

To these may be added, if we only choose to cull them 
from our scientific reviews, any number of startling pro- 
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ducts of modem science. They might all go under the 
general formula *' You can't prove that," and " There is 
no authority for that," &c. " It is a mistake to suppose. 
Where do you find that in science ? " &c. 

These and their Kke, are the discoveries, for which 
modem science is represented, as so brilliant in the mouths 
of its professors, when they air their genius in the reviews: 
not that science itself would own any of them, if she could 
speak : but they are all put down to her credit ; because, 
like Scripture, she has no power to prevent her name 
being used as a sanction for the denial of her own 
teaching. 

Science, therefore, in our modem use, is not valuable 
merely for the scraps of knowledge it has yielded to us ; 
but for the glory it afibrds, of saying — you can't get more 
out of it. And a sure way, by which a chattering pre- 
tender can quickly earn a reputation through the reviews, 
is to announce, that he has discovered something more that 
"can't be proved." It is upon the propagation of these 
cheap productions in the infinite negation department, not 
upon the result of patient study of reaKty, that our 
modem professors find they can claim the admiring atten- 
tion of the public ; and the public in return, accorded to 
them with gaping mouth, the signs of grateful appre- 
ciation. The boasted advance in the march of modern 
science, as vended in the public market, are not the actual 
advances it has made but the strides in intellectual desola- 
tion. Not what it has done, but what it has undone. 
These have faithfully accompanied, like a blight, every 
new grain of acquired knowledge that has sprung up in 
human society. 

As the Sacred Scripture, in its captivity under its Pro- 
testant masters, has been abused into a stoppage to ac- 
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quiring the divine learning it contains : so tlie lofty name 
of science has been flourished about by its pretenders, only 
to scare men out of the human wisdom, it should lead 
them to. 

Bank nihilism is the logical outcome of the pursuit of 
what is called science according to modem conditions. 

Such is a fair instance of the development, that has 
marked the progress of science, as so notably advanced 
by those, who have most faithfully carried out the " phi- 
losophy " of Lord Bacon. 
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Note in Vindication of Des Carte's " Cogito, ergo 
sum," " i think therefore i am." 

The only fault I am finding with Des Carte's anxiety to 
prove his own existence, is the perpetual fidgetting, which it 
seems to have arisen from, about the mere rudiments of phi- 
losophical certainty, instead of departing from them as an 
already settled basis. 

In saying this, I would disclaim sympathy with the slighting 
treatment, which it is the fashion to shew against his reason- 
ing as being logically vicious, for its taking for granted the 
thing to be proved — ** I am ** in the antecedent " I think." 

I. *' I think," it is said, being a function of an existing being, 
is much bigger with existence than the bare existence in **I 
am " it essays to prove by it. It is therefore more than taken 
for granted, by a begging of the question. 

Answer. — This indictment, specious as it sounds to super- 
ficial thinkers, is without any real validity against the rea- 
soning. Which will be seen to be quite sound ; when it is 
fully expressed in form of a syllogism ; as it may be thus : — 

i. The function of thinking necessarily presupposes the 
existence of the thinker. 

ii. Now, I think. 

iii. Therefore I am. 

Here every premiss is of course true : and the fortn is quite 
according to the legitimate requirements of the syllogism. 
It must therefore be admitted to be entirely valid, both .in 
form and matter. The formal validity of its conclusion can- 
not be impeached. 

II. Objection. — But it will be said: — It tells you in the 
conclusion, nothing more than what the premisses themselves 
contain "I am" is contained in **I think." 

Answer. — This is an objection of one, not very conversant 
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trith the nature of syllogism. Every syllogism should have 
in its premisses what is delivered in the conclusion. It would 
not otherwise be syllogistically valid. 

in. Objection, — ^But then this reasoning contains the con- 
clusion in its own statement. ** I think " includes ** I am." 

Answer. — Of course it does, and this it is, that makes the 
illation valid. If it did not include the conclusion ; the con- 
clusion could not be drawn out of it. The reasoning would 
not be sound. The objection only amounts to saying, that 
the consequence is too inevitable. Which would be a virtue, 
not a vice in reasoning. 

IV. Objection, — ^But is not " I am " as much as expressed 
in "I think"? 

Anstoer. — ^No. It is not expressed. It is there only in- 
volvedly. And so it ought to be, in every analytic reasoning. 
The virtue of which is to find the answer in the question itself: 
It does not go outside the terms given, to find the answer 
sought. It does not pretend to arrive at s,n entirely fresh cog- 
nition ; but to fetch out into isolated preciseness, something 
which lies in the antecedent — not in its required isolation, but 
mixed up with other terms. As for instance, in Algebraic 
reasoning, x = 3, is fetched out of 2 x = 6. In which the 
value of X is of course involved necessarily. But this does 
not make the conclusion x = 8 a vicious one, or needless. 
The same way of objecting would be equally valid against 
the skilled industry of an Algebraist, who had spent hours of 
labour in extracting the value of an x out of an involving 
cubic equation. He has after all done nothing more than 
find the required answer within the question given him : where 
it lay in solution, needing to be precipitated from its obscur- 
ing mixture. But his work has availed to bring out at last 
the latent x, so as to stand in front of its own value. This 
finding of the answer in the question, — the consequent in the 
antecedent — is the very virtue of analytic operation. And 
this is what Des Carte's reasoning has done : not indeed by 
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hard labour, but simply, in fetching " I am *' out of " I think/* 
In the antecedent the existence ** was mixed up with a/t*w^- 
tion of existence thinking, not clearly affirmed of *' I." But 
now, by the simple analysis, existence is brought immediately 
in front of **I," without interposition, or mixture. This 
was all that was wanted. And this is what it has done. Nor 
is it the worse done, because the operation is simple, rather 
than complex. 

V. Objection. — But there is nothing in this conclusion. 
" I am " was evident enough before. 

Answer. — Evident, as it was before, though not stated, there 
is something new in the conclusion. And that is the sheer 
isolation of *'am'* from its mixture with the function of 
thinking. This is quite as new, as the evident x = 3 out of 
2x = 6. A function of existence, as thought, is of course 
more than mere existence. But the elimination of the func- 
tion from the bare existence, so as to leave existence isolated 
in face of ** I," is the very object of the reasoning. The 
simplicity or truistic character of the process is only an objec- 
tion to non- analytic minds. Because all analysis at every 
step, — be it one, or many, — is always truistic, or necessarily 
and evidently true, and certain. 

VI. Objection. — But how can this clean isolation of " am" 
in the conclusion be a reasoning, if its involution in "I 
think " is self-evident : as it is allowed to be. Self evident 
things cannot be proved by reasoning. For reasoning requires 
a middle term : which self-evident truths do not admit of. 

Answer. — Even in truths immediately known by their own 
evidence, there is the likeness of a syllogistic reasoning in 
the mind, with its three parts — ^major, minor, and conclusion. 
But this takes place in self-evident conclusions — not as in 
the proving of deduced truths : where the major premiss is 
fetched by the intellect from outside its own intuition, but by 
the never- absent light, which the intellect itself is, dictating 
by its own authority, that thinking evidently presupposes ex- 
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existence. This authoritative light, in which the fact stands, 
becomes what the adduced major premiss is in other syllo- 
gisms. And the/aci itself, upon which the authority of intel- 
lectual eyesight lights, is in the position of the minor premiss. 
The truth thus intuitively declared, stands in the real position 
of a syllogistic conclusion. In short, the mind's own light is, 
(me premiss, — the major : the fact, which it beholds, is another^ 
—the minor. And these two joined together breed the self- 
evident conclusion. 

Vn. Objection, — But how can the light of the intellect in 
" evidently presupposes " be called a major premiss ? 

Amwer, — Because it is itself the principle, by virtue of 
whose light the minor premiss, or fact of my thinking is seen 
to contain the conclusion ** I am." 

Vin. But then, in what /orwi could we suppose this intel- 
lectual light to enter into the syllogism as major premiss, so 
as to be part of a proof ? 

Answer, — In the form of a declaration of self- evidence ; as in 
the syllogism I have given: where the major premiss is 
— "The function of thinking evidently presupposes the 
existence of the thinker." This absolute dictate of the in- 
telligence, if declared, enters into the assurance of self -justified 
truth ; as a major premiss, or principle of a syllogism does 
into deduced truths. The enunciation of the fact ** I think," 
and the declaration of the self-evident principle form the 
premisses of a good syllogism. It may therefore be rightly 
called a proof of one's existence in a certain sense : — not in 
that of having its principle adduced by the intellect from 
some former reasoning, but in the intellect itself, self- 
authorised to pronounce without appeal to further evidence. 

IX. But after all, it might be urged by some ** practical 
man ; " what is the use of a reasoning, which consists in 
declaring the self- evidence of the thing to be proved ? 

Answer, — Thus much : — that it brings the truth when it is 
questioned (as it has been) into its proper place in the region 
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of our reflex oonsciousness. Befoi;e any acconnt of onr be- 
lief in it had been called for, we did not reflect, whether that 
existence was capable of a philosophical certitude, or not ; 
or if so, whether by its own self-evidence, or by evidence of 
something else. But now, after the question has been once 
fronted, by the challenged mind ; we clearly know it to be an 
ultimate fact, for which the proper proof is no less self-justi- 
fying, that the immediate light of the rational sense. This 
is a precise conception, by which we may now be satisfied, once 
for aU, by what right the truth of our own existence stands 
within the order of our philosophic certainty. That may 
not be much for *' a practical man ; *' but it is a great deal to 
a philosopher. 
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CHAPTEH V. 

MODE OF CONDUCTING THE INQUIEY INTO 
BACONIAN PEETENSIONS. 



Consisting then, as they do of advances merely in intel- 
lectual desolation, the developments of Baconism are such, as 
may well seem to justify the lover of truth, in wishing for an 
examination into the claimsofthe self-styled "philosophy,'* 
which has been proud to stand as their parent. Nor could 
this allege a right to expect from the criticism, a presump- 
tion in its own favour, on account of any example of mo- 
desty, or fairdealing on its own part. For the " Baconian 
Philosophy " has assumed to itself a perfectly unrestrained 
freedom in dealing about censures and sweeping condem- 
nations upon every eflfort at thinking outside its own 
sphere. It cannot therefore of course complain, if, in its 
turn, it finds its own much commended weapon of " free 
inquiry '' turned at last unsparingly, upon its own most 
arrogant self. Nor will such an attempt if made, any 
longer labour under the prejudice of singularity: since, 
notwithstanding the awful frowns of the Baconians them- 
selves, free opinion on the merits of their favourite school 
has, for some time past, become a matter of increasingly 
common occurrence ; and that especially, as we may observe, 
amongst those persons, who have been bred in its tradition. 
Such, for example, are the free remarks, to which I have 
before referred of Mr. Huxley, the well-known physiolo- 
gist. Who, in one of his lectures to the working men on 
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the origin of species, has a very indignant reclamation 
against one of the ideas usually attributed to the " Baco- 
nian method," as it is called, of discouraging syllogism 
and hypothesis. And as this opposition to the ancient logi- 
cal study happens to form the basis, on which the Baconian 
method has always mainly relied for its claims to merito- 
rious originality, Mr. Huxley's assault inflicts really a 
much more damaging blow on the whole system than he 
would perhaps like, in presence of the Baconian tradition^ 
to confess he intended. 

In advance of Mr. Huxley, Mr. Stuart Mill, as we have 
seen before, of great English repute, had, in his logic, 
given honour enough to the syllogism and the hypothesis, 
as employed in inductive reasoning, to undermine, in a 
very fatal manner the anti-syllogistic, or anti-logical, for- 
tifications of the Baconians. 

The example of these writers and others that might be 
named, have cleared away anything like forbidding singu- 
larity from the act of freely handling the Baconian pre- 
cepts. 

After these many precedents of criticism, I should have 
little reason, even if I had been inclined, to dread, that it 
should seem too daring to attempt a free inquiry into the 
merits of the Baconian Tradition : Which therefore I 
have not hesitated to imdertake discussing. To prepare 
better for the investigation, it is as well — by way of stating 
the right terms on which it should be conducted, — to pre- 
mise, that if such an inquiry is to turn out to the honour of 
its renowned object ; this can only be in its yielding due 
evidence, that his " Philosophy " of induction had really 
done what it lays claim to our respect for doing, — enriched 
scientific labourers with a powerful instrument for carry- 
ing on their investigations in all the departments of 
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genuine "science. If, on the contrary, these grand pre- 
tensions shall be found empty of any substance : then, 
considering how idolatrous has been, the homage, which 
its followers have been exacting from us, it will only be 
due to our own right to independence of mind, that we 
should as soon as possible, cast off the burden of paying 
it that homage any longer. A most important issue there- 
fore might naturally, in a fair mind, be made to depend 
upon the decision of the question we are now thrown upon 
asking : — whether or not, the Baconian Induction is to be 
accredited with the praise it claims, of being the means, 
by which a new handle for truth-seeking has been provided 
for men. And that that question may be pursued in a 
manner more worthy of the philosophic interest attached 
to it : we will first try to ascertain clearly what it is, that 
this ^^ Baconian Induction " as it is called, means for it- 
self. 



Misapplication of the term " Inductive.'' 

To ascertain this, we may naturally take notice of the 
name it has chosen for itself of "inductive," as being 
^* Inductive Philosophy : " in the rear of which we have 
the title of " Inductive Sciences." What the first of 
these— the " Inductive philosophy " — ^means, is not clear. 
Perhaps it might be intended to signify the philosophy, 
which explains the theory of induction, or the doctrine of 
induction ; or, possibly, the philosophy, which has been 
the result of induction. " Inductive Sciences " is intended 
to mean the sciences, which have been cultivated by the 
method of induction, or by inferences made from the 
phenomena of nature. From both these two phrases we 
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should gather that these " Inductive Sciences/* and " In- 
ductive philosophy/' form only one department of philo- 
sophy and science ; leaving it to be supposed, that there is 
a philosophy, and sciences not inductive. This is in itself 
very perplexing ; since the same philosophy will not tole- 
rate any pMlosophy, nor any science worthy the name, 
existing outside itself. And as a matter of fact, there is 
no science the most metaphysical, which — in disapproval 
of the vulgarly-received notion, — ^is not worked as much 
by induction, as physiology. This would rightly forbid 
the limitation of the term " Inductive " to any particular 
set of sciences. Which is, however, quite contrary to the 
natural understanding of the phrase in its employment 
by the Inductives themselves. Not much light, therefore, 
but rather the contrary, is thus obtained by looking into 
the adopted name, " inductive.'' For further insight into 
the idea, we must consult the authentic declarations of its 
celebrated author, and of his acknowledged disciples. 

First Bacx)nian Eestriction of Philosophy as to 

ITS END. 

I. From those sources then we learn that " Inductive 
Philosophy," which (whether it be all, or part of human 
philosophy, is to be left undetermined) sets for the idti- 
mate purpose of science, not theory, or contemplation, 
which they woidd call " barren," but that practical advan- 
tage, which is so extolled in the favourite saying of the 
Inductives, that " knowledge is power /' by which they 
woidd set up as the chief honour of knowledge, that it 
enables men to obtain, in Lord Bacon's words, a " domi- 
nion over nature," or, as it is more commonly expressed 
in modern use, " practical utility." Such is the character 
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of service, in which man turns his knowledge to account 
when he is enabled by mechanical skill to span the clefts 
of the earth with bridges and viaducts — to level the rough 
earth for speedier passage over it — to secure his path 
through the ocean by improved appliances of navigation, 
and to send the thoughts of his mind at once from conti- 
nent to continent. To this effect he takes into his service 
the wild forces of nature, as steam, and light, and light- 
ning, and brings them meekly obedient to serve his will 
in the harness of human discipline. These and the other 
advantages, by which the worth of human life is enhanced, 
are all promoted by science : and its fulfilling such useful 
designs, or its "practical utility,'' is what Baconians 
praise, as forming the special purpose of scientific study. 
There are often named other ends ; — in which science is 
commended ; — such as the culture of the mind in the 
learner, the development of the appreciating powers. 
But, honoured as these good results are, they do not, as 
far as I can find, take, in the Baconian idea, the chief 
place in the purpose of science : which is abidingly occu- 
pied by the idea of " practical utility," in making human 
life more comfortable. 

Second Baconian Restriction of Philosophy as to 

its object. 

2. The only essential purpose of the " Inductive Sci- 
ences ;" being set for " practical good ; " the next thing 
io be noticed, is the object ^ with which it teaches they are 
immediately concerned. This, according to Lord Bacoiit, 
is the material world — its natures, and what he, something 
in the spirit of the ancient mode of thought, calls its 
** forms ;" which are in his own interpretation the " laws 

e2 
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of the natural world/' In this — whatever transient refer- 
ence to the contrary may escape him — is never really in- 
cluded any idea of the immaterial world, — the world of 
God, and spirit, and of metaphysical being. 

Theology indeed, metaphysics, and logic more especially, 
may seem to be admitted sometimes as honorary members 
of the society of the inductive sciences by Bacon, when 
he wishes to give a very comprehensive look to his pro- 
gramme. But they have not really any abiding place 
amongst them assigned by him. With his more recent 
followers, these are not amongst the sciences, that are 
admitted to be " inductive." If other sciences, as that of 
language, "comparative philology," which have not so 
material an aspect, as some others, have been taken into 
the lists : it is only as they happen to have made them- 
selves sufficiently popular to attract attention. 

Those only were conceived to be such, as concerned the 
sensible world, over which it purposes, to win empire. 
This same settled habit of mind has caused the word 
"science" to come, with the Baconian world, almost 
always to have the stunted meaning of merely " Physical 
Science," and to be another name for it. 

The narrowing of the word, " science," is only owing 
to a settled determination in the " Inductive Philosophy," 
to regard nothing as an object of science, except what has 
its material aspect prominent. 

Baconian Prohibition of Final Causes from Physical 

Science. 

Besides the stimting of the object of science in extent^ 
down to the mere material world; another restriction, 
which Baconism insists upon science's undergoing, is that, 
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whicli concerns the matters of inquiry that the same mate- 
rial world is allowed to receive, from the student, in respect 
of its causes. Of these, one very important is forbidden 
to enter into the enquiries made by the Inductive Philo- 
sopher, i,e,, the final cause, or the "why" of a thing: as 
for instance, that of the eye — the final cause of which is 
to see, or of the ear to hear with, the teeth to bite with, 
and to aid in articulation. Such knowledge of the pur- 
poses of natural things is to be banished from " physics." 
This statement, I am much afraid, that many a reader, 
who has not made it his business to get an accurate idea 
of Bacon's " philosophy," will in his surprise, be inclined 
to turn from as an outrageous calumny. 

By way therefore of precaution, against such a misunder- 
standing, I will fortify it with evidence from the author 
himself "Advancement of Learning," III. 4. In this 
passage the consideration of the final cause — as the pur- 
pose of the eye and ear, foot and stomach, is particularly 
barred from physics, along with the study of " forms " to 
help to constitute the science of " metaphysics : " which, 
be it noted, is first abolished, to yield its name for the 
new found claimant. After telling us that one part of 
metaphysics is that of " forms," as of " whiteness in snow," 
density, variety, heat, gravity, &c. — he proceeds : — 

" The second part of metaphysics is the inquiry of final 
causes, which we note, not as wanting, but as ill-placed ; 
these causes being usually sought in physics, not in meta- 
physics, to the great prejudice of philosophy." 

An unsophisticated man might be surprized at hearing 
this, and might like to know, how it could possibly be 
" to the great prejudice of philosophy " to think — apart 
from metaphysics, but as a matter of common physica, 
science, that the eye was good to see with, — the ear 
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hear with — the foot and leg for walking with, and the 
teeth to bite with. He might feel equally surprized to 
hear, that this was quite beyond his competence, as a stu- 
dent of physiology, unless he were to become a metaphy- 
sician. He might be like*to judge, whether the reason that 
Bacon assigns, is one could he be satisfied with ; — which is 
added immediately : — 

" For the treating," he says, " of final causes in physics 
has driven out the inquiry of physical ones, and made men 
rest in specious and shadowy causes, without ever searching 
in earnest after such, as are real and truly physical!" 

From this we gather, that those, who kne^v the eye was 
the organ of sight, were incapacitated for dissecting it, or 
for tracing its optic mechanism, its form, — its nerves and 
retina. The knowledge of these things would all have 
been " driven out " of him, by what our " philosopher " 
calls the metaphysical knowledge of the eyes being good 
for seeing with ! This will enable us to estimate better 
the value of his judgment upon the ancients. 

"And this," says he, " was not only done by Plato, who 
constantly anchors upon this shore; but by Aristotle, 
Galen, and others, who frequently introduce such causes 
as these. — " The hairs of the eyelids are for a fence to the 
sight." "The bones for pillars whereon to build the 
bodies of animals." " The leaves of trees are to defend 
the fruit from the sun and wind. The clouds are designed 
for watering the earth." &c : all which are properly alleged 
in metaphysics, but in physics are impertinent, and as 
remoras to the ship, that hinders the science from holding 
on their course of improvement, and introducing a neglect 
of searching after physical causes." 

How wonderful it is, that the eye and the hand should 
have been so patiently described by physiologists. We 
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must suppose, that in pursuing their physical studies about 
them, they must first have taken care to stifle in their minds 
the " impertinent" and hindering idea, that the organs they 
were studying, were good for sight, and for manipulation. 
It was the absence of any thought of a meaning in 
natural things, that made Democritus to be, as he says he 
was, more solid than others :— 

"And therefore,'* continues Bacon, "the natural philoso- 
phies of Democritus and others, who allow no God, or mind 
in the frame of things, but attribute the structure of the 
universe to infinite essays and trials of nature, or what they' 
call fate or fortune, and assigned the causes of particular 
things to the necessity of matter, without any intermixture 
of final causes, seem, so far as we can judge from the remains 
of the philosophy, much more solids and to have gone deeper 
into nature, with regard to physical causes, than the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle or Plato ; and this because they never 
meddled with final causes, which the others were perpetually 
inculcating." 

It never occurred, we must then suppose, to the more 
solid Democritus, and his likes, as it no doubt would have 
done to the obscurantist Aristotle, that the teeth were good 
for biting and chewing, and the nose for smelling. That 
is only metaphysics. And this neglect of purposes, would 
make their physical philosophy of the teeth and nose, if 
they ventured upon one, much more " solid '' and deeper 
than that of the others. The inferiority of " Aristotle to 
Democritus, we are told, was all owing to his being fond 
of logic, which Democritus was superior to. 

"Though," says he, "in this respect Aristotle is much 
more culpable than Plato, as banishing God, the fountain 
of final Causes, and substituting nature in His stead; and at 
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the same time receiving final causes through his afifection to 
logic not theology.*' 

So now there appear on the scene, but three hindrances 
to knowledge of physical things — ^final causes. Theology 
aad logic ! 

What special connection there is between " affection for 
logic " and admission of final causes, or saying, that the 
organs of sight, hearing and smell, are organs,'' does not 
appear from any vouchsafed explanation. Having now 
barred final causes of physical things form the study of 
physics ; h(B condescends to allow these a place to form 
the subject of his new metapht/sics, of which the former 
occupant the study of being as being, had been turned 
out. 

** These final causes, however, are not false, or unworthy 
of inquiry in metaphysics ; but their excursion into the limits 
of physical causes, hath made a great devastation in the pro- 
vince. How it is, that this * devastation ' does not still go 
on, is therefore rather surprising ; seeing that men are now 
not more able than in the time of the * culpable * Aristotle 
and others, to divest themselves of the idea * specious and 
shadowy ' as he says, it is, that the eyes and ears and nose 
are organs of the senses of sight, hearing, &c. 

** Otherwise," he continues, " when contained within their 
due bounds, they are not repugnant to physical causes for 
the cause, that the hairs of the eyelids are to preserve the 
sight is no way contradictory to this, that * pilosity is inci- 
dent to the orifices of moisture : ' Mucosi fintes, &c. Nor does 
the cause, which assigns the firmness of hides to a protection 
against the injuries of the weather, militate against the other 
cause, which attributes the firmness to the contraction of the 
pores on the exterior of the skin, through cold and depriva- 
tion of air, and so of the rest : These two kinds of causes, 
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freeing excellently together ; the one expressing the inten- 
tion, and the other, the consequence only/* 

Alas for physical science, if it is to be content with 
such physical causes, as these assigned here by the exter- 
minator of final causes from the province of " physics ! " 
It might make one rather inclined to " anchor '' as he 
says Plato did, on the more vulgar shore of the " meta- 
physical " causes, — that hides were tough, because they 
ought to be strong, and that the eyes were furnished with 
eyelashes, because they were wanted there. 

This passage then, from the Advancement of Learning, 
will be sufficient to satisfy the reader, that there is no 
calunmy in stating, as I have, that Bacon banished from 
his allowed range of physical studies, the consideration of 
the final cause, or the " wherefore '' in the things of natu- 
ral economy. These final causes, according to him, go 
together with " forms " or " laws " to make up the spuri- 
ous " metaphysics," which he borrowed from physics, to 
fill the place of the genuine " metaphysics," that he had 
swept away from philosophy. In saying that we are to 
seek the " forms," or the " laws " of the natural world, 
Bacon teaches us, that we should make it our study, how 
" form " comes to be ; i.e., what are its efficient causes. The 
distinction, however, of causes into efficient, and final, 
which in Bacon's time still remained familiar, enters but 
little into later writers. But little conversant with the 
classification of causes, which they have contemptuously 
relegated to the lumber-room, along with other truths of 
metaphysics, they are not concerned to define accurately 
what causes we ought to study, so only- we keep to the 
exclusion, so earnestly maintained by Bacon, of the " why," 
or final cause. This condition, however, being a limitation^ 
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not a freedom, is still jealously upheld by them. It there- 
fore is not everything, even in this small allowance of 
object^the material worid, that " the principles " of the 
Baconian "reformation*' permit us to make matters of 
study, but only those elements in it, which may be caUed 
its efficient causes. 

Third Baconian RESxRicrioN of Philosophy, as to rrs 

Method. 

So much then being determined as to the object that 
" Inductive Philosophy " allows to stand within scope of 
science; there remains next to be noticed, the way pre- 
scribed by it, for treating this object scientifically. And 
it is the treatment of this point, that really constitutes the 
chief pride of the Baconian School ; — that which forms 
the ground of its descriptive name — ^the method of Induc- 
tion. 

By this inductive method is understood, the mode of 
learning the nature of things by inference made from 
facts; which the Baconians have somehow persuaded them- 
selves, that they are the only persons, who have ever dis- 
covered anything like value in. This inductive illation is 
to be made by a process, founded on observation and ex- 
periments : in which, after a sufficient number of facts 
have been first well ascertained, the mind, making its 
ascent by cautious steps, is first to go from particular facts, 
to axioms only a little above the facts themselves : and 
then,from these intermediate axioms to more general ones, 
until it reaches at last the grand axiom of all ; i.e., the 
" form," or " law," or " nature," required to be found. 
This " form," or " law," — curiously enough is in other 
parts of the work, as will be seen in the same chapter of 
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'* Adyancement of Learning," III. 4, from which, I have 
just extracted a long passage, rigidly excluded from the 
object of physical science, to serve as the substance of 
metaphysics. The finding of it by induction — is a 
process, in which we are to " ask for questions of nature." 
Nor are we to leave untried any means of coaxing, or 
compulsion to make her give up her secrets, in a develop- 
ing procession of axioms, " elementary," " intermediate," 
and "ultimate." Unfortunately for us. Bacon has not 
favoured us with any genuine exemplification of this as- 
cending scale of axioms, from narrow to more general : 
so that we must be content with the idea, as a raw notion, 
which we are not adinitted to see how verifiable in experi- 
ence ; since the one, which he professes to give of this 
process, — that which makes inquiry of the nature of heat, 
has no intermediate axioms between the facts, and the 
ultimate nature found. The ascent of axioms, which con- 
stitutes his induction, remains therefore as he has left it, 
a bodiless phantom. 

The Baconian Interdict against Logic. 

In pursuing this cautious proceeding of induction, as 
mis-emplified by Bacon in his instance of heat, there is 
one thing, which we are most religiously warned against 
admitting ; which, if allowed, would immediately spoil 
its sure-footed virtue, and that is, anything that should 
savour of the old logical manner of reasoning, which is 
careful about having a clear middle term to steer by. This 
only " corrupts science," and " renders inveterate all 
errors " of the philosophical world. 

Such are in particular, " anticipations of nature," which 
are contrasted with " interpretations of nature," as its in- 
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compatible. There must be no speculation, no theory, no 
hypothesis, no syllogism, nor any of those operations of 
mind, which the thinkers before Bacon employed : and 
which he himself and all others since have employed. 
They are all clean excluded, as subversive of any true 
Induction. 

It is true that some minds of late, feeling these restric- 
tions a little difficult to be observed, have kicked them over- 
board ; or, not liking to look disrespectful, have quietly 
let them sink. The more • faithful many of the Baconian 
tradition, still shew themselves very rigid in maintaining 
them, at least in tcord : where alone indeed, they can have 
any existence. In order that this inductive system, pure 
of all corruption from the old logic, may flourish with a 
vigorous freshness, worthy of the thorough scientific re- 
formation, that Bacon now wished to inaugurate ; he, in 
the same spirit as that of the Lutheran " reformers,'' with 
regard to the tradition of the ecclesiastical world, would 
have all men who valued the discovery of nature's truth, 
cut themselves clean ofi" from the tradition of the forego- 
ing philosophic world, or as he avows (Nov. org., I 122), 
" with one stroke and assault as it were, banish all autho- 
rities and sciences, and that too by our own efibrts without 
requiring the assistance and support of the ancients." 
All the intellectual efibrts of those before himself, he, as 
do his " followers " also, never ceases to inculcate upon us, 
were thoroughly void of all worth for science, as coming 
from men, not only without any real knowledge, but in- 
capable of ever arriving at any ; owing to their state of 
intellectual darkness : in which they were weak enough 
to cultivate the law of the understanding, which the 
science of logic trains. For, instead of setting themselves 
to learn what was the truth of nature by the only means 
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of induction, it is said, that they wasted the whole of 
their philosophical time in dreary metaphysical subtleties : 
in which we find constant use of such ideas as that of 
** form and matter," " power and act," essences, and the 
classification of causes ; all which and the like are but a 
mass, of sterile technicalities and " thorny distinctions ; " 
words without ideas, or ideas not corresponding to things. 
*' How was it possible " they argue, " that a habit of 
thought, such as that which regards potentiality and en- 
tity, could ever consist with anything like, inference of 
nature's laws from nature's facts." The scholastics, who 
used them, are to be deemed accordingly as tmable to 
observe ; they never did observe ; were pitiably insensible 
to the value of experiments, and instead of being like 
" bees " gathering honey from without them, they were 
like "spiders" spinning everything from within them. 
The consequence was, we are told, that their attempts at 
philosophy were nothing but a mass of preposterous errors, 
all made out of preconceptions. Such was the state of 
darkness in which it is said that Lord Bacon found the 
philosophic world. If, after this, the recollection of the 
rather keen observers, whom the human race had produced 
before Lord Bacon, should obtrude itself on the mind : it 
should only serve to supply a motive for regret, that so 
much imdoubted talent should have been wasted in no 
better employment, than the spinning of philosophic cob- 
webs. 

Such being the description of the state of the mental 
world, existing before Lord Bacon arose to illumine it : 
we are not surprised at being bidden to deal an undistin- 
guishing sweep of contempt against every attempt at 
scientific thought, that was made by the human race until 
his time ; — to metaphysics, to logic, with its process of 
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syllogism — ^to hypothesis, and all its other natural appa- 
ratus of mental procedure, and this without any available 
^exception. 

In Lord Bacon's own strictures upon the Ancients, if 
an afterthought recalling the men, who had even before 
his instructions been able to use their eyes, as well as their 
wits, should seem to require a little acknowledgment ; the 
compliments, he vouchsafes, are only a little softening in 
the manner of doing what, he does not conceal his decided 
aim at doing, that is to inctdcate a supreme contempt for 
all his predecessors, and their intellectual pursuits. ' 

How effectual this reforming zeal of the Baconian 
School has been, in uprooting respect for the Aristotelean 
order of thought, is evident from the clear absence of it, 
apparent in English literature afterwards. From the 
time of Bacon, till the present, we are met with a blank 
of all metaphysical pursuits, properly so called. Dead 
under the blows ^which the Baconian zeal for reforming 
has dealt it, its very name only passes for the idle discus- 
sion of nonentities. There has been no recognized career 
of study of them as a whole, such as has been given to 
two of their departments — that of grammar and mathe- 
matics. They have ceased to be cultivated, except perhaps 
by some eccentric individual, who was content to pass for 
a dreamer ; and none could find sufficient encouragement 
to publish any treatise upon them, imless, like Locke, he 
wrote actually in contempt of all its teachings. 

Thus it is, that the names of its authors, like Duns 
Scotus, and S. Thomas, are but little known, — certainly 
never quoted, nor read. Not a single edition of their 
works has ever been published in England. Their names, 
if known at all, are obtained second-hand out of some 
Baconian preface: where they may have been cited in 
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order to exempKfy to the popular English mind, the real 
idea of a scholastic thinker, as being a man, who spent 
his whole time, in calculating " how many Angels could 
dance on the top of a needle." This remains even now, 
a pretty fair eiample of the ordinary notion, that the 
English mind had ministered to it of metaphysical studies. 
With not much better fare, logic itself is only now slowly 
recovering from the victory, which the reforming Baco- 
nian army have won over it : which was of so signal a 
character, as to reduce it to a little slender stream, not 
quite dried up at one of our universities. 

Except those, which concern the sensible world, with 
which the Baconians (all " practical men ") taught that 
we have our sole interest, no science has been able to 
maintain itself in repute. And this sweeping liberation 
from the claims of abstract science, has been brought 
about in the world of thought, by a movement, of which 
the Baconian " reformation of Science," co-operative with 
its congenial ally — the Protestant Reformation of Reli- 
gion, has played perhaps the most important part. 

This withering result upon learning, only gives back a 
faithful reflection of the spirit, from which it sprung,— 
of the Baconian philosophy : into whose merits a further 
inquiry has now to be made. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE STANDAED FOR JUDGING OF BACONISM. 



In inquiring into the merits of the Baconian Philosophy, 
whose niEiin restrictive aims have been already described, 
our natural course will be to take for estimating standard, 
the one it has ever claimed for itself ; as embodied in the 
pretensions of its own foimder, and of his supporters. 
Measured then by that, its merits ought to be very great 
indeed, to stand comparison with them : since they them- 
selves are of a height, which could hardly be matched in 
the claims, we find made for any other teaching. 

According to the Baconians themselves, the founder of 
their " Inductive Philosophy *' is to be considered as an 
all-revealing luminary of science, suddenly bursting forth 
in splendour upon a chaos of Philosophic darkness; in 
which the poor human mind, unable to help itself, had for 
long ages led its life enslaved to cruel systems of barren 
logic, forcing it to wade through a thorny road of distinc- 
tions and technicalities without meaning. Everything 
men had to study was quite useless; conversant with 
words, not things ; designed to fill the soul with names, 
instead of ideas. Such according to their own account, 
was the deplorable state of the world ; when, in the ripe- 
ness of time ; it was destined to be visited by the liberat- 
ing light of Lord Bacon's grand and simple idea. Which 
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was, that men should now no longer pursue vanity, as ihey 
had done until he came into the world ; but casting of 
the yoke of their tyrannical logic, betake themselves, for 
the first time, since the creation, to using their eyesight, 
" by asking questions of nature." This idea, quite new, 
pierced through the thick darkness that enveloped them. 
Smitten with self-reproach, the world obeyed. They 
pitched their Aristotle and Scholastics into lumber-rooms ; 
and came out, for the first time in the world's life-time, 
freemen. All the errors that had before blinded them 
were exposed. They now began to see clearly that the 
existence of logic in human education was quite incompa- 
tible with unshackled enquiry into natural things. How 
could a man be expected to learn anything real about the 
magnet, the tides, or heat ; if he persisted in crippling 
his understanding by learning how to make a syllogism P 
The very notion of a middle term in argument, was now 
felt to be fatal to all correct reasoning about nature. All 
these, and the like blinding scales of logical origin fell 
from their eyes. Instead of which, their new Lawgiver of 
science gave to mankind, a liuninous set of rules, which 
had such a power for clearing the way of scientific research 
into nature's secrets ; that explorers have now nothing to 
do, except to follow the path he pointed out ; strictly 
avoiding the bramble- vexed paths of logic and metaphy- 
sics ; and they must infallibly arrive at ever new conquests 
in the regions of truth. In this account Lord Bacon ap- 
pears as the pioneer, the sapper and miner, in the army 
of scientific adventurers : and it is not wonderful that, 
being described as the virtual author of all the career of 
science, we should hear him called the " Priest of nature's 
mysteries," the " Prophet of the arts," and the " Father 
pf experimental philosophy." And nothing less grand 
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than that, did he evidently conceive himself to be ; as we 
may fairly enough conclude from the lofty style of an- 
nouncing his work, called by himself — " Francis of Veru- 
lam's Great Instauration/' The preface to it is headed 
by a declaration, which sounds very much as if it had been 
copied from the language of a Darius, a Xerxes, or some 
oriental King of kings, who thought he was proclaiming 
his will to aU the world, — his subjects. It runs thus in 
large type; 

" Francis of Verulam thought thus : and such is the 
method, which he determined within himself, and which 
he thought it concerned the living and posterity to know." 
Such a form of proclamation would come from none but one, 
who imagined himself to be the one heaven-sent legislator 
of mind, to be followed obediently by all the living, and 
posterity, who should afterwards undertake the work of 
learning. 

In perfect harmony with these high claims it is, that 
Lord Bacon finds attributed to his school the credit of all 
the scientific discoveries, that have ever been made since his 
time ; those of Newton in gravitation, with the systematic 
labours of La Place in astronomy, in the science of optics, 
electricity, and also in geology. All these are set down 
as the legitimate results of the Baconian "inductive 
method" of "asking questions of nature," unshackled 
with logic, and darkening metaphysics. In short the 
" Inductives " insist upon our believing, that, before the 
school of their Father Bacon, there prevailed an imiversal 
night over the life of science. This had its joyous birth- 
day in the world, when it issued from the brain of their 
mighty patriarch. Lord Chancellor Bacon, in the shape of 
his child, the "Novum Organon." 
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These being the pretensions of the Baconian " philo- 
sophy," which we have to take as the measure of its real 
merits ; it remains for us now, by way of comparing them 
more fairly with that assumed measure, to take a view of 
the " philosophy" itself, to which these high things are so 
complacently attributed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BACONISM BROUGHT TO JUDGMENT BY ITS OWN 

STANDARD. 



1. THE author's presumed CAPACITY FOR PHILO- 
SOPHICAL LEADERSHIP, 

And as such wonderful efficacy as that, which the Baco- 
nian method has ascribea to itself, could not come from 
any mind, but one capable of giving supreme direction in 
scientific investigations : we must not omit to seek first, 
for the signs of fitness for such directorship in the one, 
who is extolled as its author. 

Now, were these signs found in him P 

Thoughtful and studious as he undoubtedly was in his 
habits, he was nevertheless, up to the very prime of life, 
occupied in the distracting business of law practice : 
which, however it may exercise the natural abilities, is 
not exactly what we would select as a preparation for the 
calm pursuit of scientific truth, for which naturally, 
leisure for iminterrupted study is usually required. 

If then Lord Bacon was what he is described as 
being, — the bringer in of new light for the lasting 
guidance of the scientific world ; — it was at all events in 
spite of a training, that was far from the most con- 
ducive to fitting him for the office. 
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Supposing, however, that his natural genius for science 
was of such force, as to overcome this unceasing impedi- 
ment ; did he give to the world any indications of pos- 
sessing the far-seeing mind, required for a model of the 
advanced spirit of research P This, if having place in 
him, would have shown itself, in first making great dis- 
coveries himself; before he professed to teach others the 
way to do the same ; or, if not, at least in showing him- 
self ready to hail, vrith quick appreciation, such discoveries 
when made by others. 

The contrary is rather found in his disposition. In- 
stead of being in advance of his age, in readily appre- 
ciating the value of new light to chase away darkness, he 
was rather behind it. Earnest as he was to attack '^ the 
Ancients," in those studies, in which they were so admir- 
ably strong ; he was just as much wedded as they were, 
to those particular ideas of theirs, which were confessedly 
wrong ; — such as those about the Astronomical motions. 
Though he published his Organon in the 80th year of 
Copemicus's true system ; he deliberately rejected it in 
favour of the old Ptolemaic system of the earth being at 
rest. It is said also, that he showed the same disposition 
to one of the greatest physiological discoveries made— the 
circulation of the blood by Harvey. 

If we seek in his Organon for any further indications 
of an advanced spirit, we find little more than what is 
conmion in all writers — complaints against the various 
sorts of prejudice, described by him under the fanciful 
names of " idols " of the " den," " idols of the tribe," 
" idols of the market-place," and " idols of the theatre." 

This leaves us with the idea, that, however elevated he 
was above the vulgar body of his age, nothing he did 
would ever give us reason to believe, that his scientific 
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spirit was of that advanced character, that we shotdd look 
for in one, who is placed before the world as the very 
embodiment of scientific progress. 

2, HIS CLAIMS, AS A RIVAL TO ARISTOTLE. 

However, — not to let our enquiry be stopped by the 
prejudice, which his want of quick appreciation might 
naturally raise in us, against his claim to be our dictator 
in philosophy, — ^let us turn to see if this eminence have a 
justification in philosophical achievements of his own, out- 
shining those of the men, whose names he has managed 
to displace for his own in popular esteem — " the Ancient 
Philosophers," represented of course in the person of 
Aristotle ; whom you would have a right to expect he 
would have overcome in merit. For when one man has 
succeeded in eclipsing another man's name ; it seems only 
right, that this shotdd have been done by a fair superiority 
shown by him over the other, in the same field of labour : 
as, if one blacksmith is to be prized above another black- 
smith ; this should be owing to a greater excellence shown 
in horse-shoeing. If a painter has eclipsed another's 
name, should not this be by painting better pictures in 
the same line of art ? By the same law, if Lord Bacon's 
name has got itself placed in men's minds, where Aris- 
totle's was before, and where now Aristotle's is seen no 
longer : you have a right to ask, where are the works, in 
which Lord Bacon has outshone Aristotle, in the same 
order of philosophic labour, where Aristotle's great in- 
dustry was so successful ? To make then a just com- 
parison of this, we must first take account what was the 
sort of work Aristotle did well. 

"What the philosophical labours of Aristotle have left to 
posterity, may be ^*- '" na^rt, fixan the 
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portion that the late Mr. Grote lived to complete of his 
faithfiil description of his works. Amongst these stands 
first, one that would of itself have been enough to make 
an undying fame for any single man — a set of treatises 
called the " Organon :" in which is faithfully mapped out 
for the first time in the world, the whole operative process 
of the thinking faculty. This has been done by him 
without aflfectation of profundity, though in its manner 
eminently scholastic. With a hand as careful as that of a 
mother, teaching a child to read, he has traced the whole 
course of the mental operations, from their element, — the 
simple icka : whence, going on, he teaches us the doctrine 
of the conjunction of ideas in judgments, then the st/Ho- 
gistic connection of judgments in reasoning ; and lastly 
the laws of demonstration : presenting to our view the 
whole build of our thought. All very simple, when you 
once know it ; but which it needed a genius, as simple and 
penetrating as Aristotle's, to conceive the thought of 
describing. To this is added, a treatise teaching where 
to seek the fountains of argument in disputation, or 
" Topics " in eight books : in which is treated the applica- 
tion of the syllogism to the mixed matter of argumen- 
tative debate between opposite parties, or " dialectic," as 
distinguished from the business of consecutive demonstra- 
tion, with the rules of carrying it on fairly, the subjects 
it should comprehend, — the various helps to argument, — 
and the heads, under which they may be found. 

Upon this follows another one, shewing how to guard 
against fallacies, or " sophistical arguments." This is the 
department belonging to logic, whether more formal, or 
more widely taken. From this " Organon" it is, that all 
the treatises on logic ever since have been derived. And 
whatever developments of the study there may be, — as 
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indeed there are many, — ^they all must own Aristotle as 
the patriarch of the science they concern. Now, then, — 
in order to our instituted comparison being pursued — ^let 
us ask what has been done, in this most necessary logical 
department, to improve it, or to, supersede it, by the 
English philosopher, who has helped to make the great 
logician's name ridiculous, for his industrious laboiirs in 
it P Nothing ! The description his works contain, of 
prejudice of various sorts, under the titles of " idols of 
the Den," " Tribe," " Market-place," and " Theatre," are 
mere literary offorts ; nothing that you can call scientific 
attempts to teach men, as Aristotle so efficiently did, how 
to call their thoughts to account, by shewing them the 
form of the thinking operations. Nor was this non- 
service in the interest of logical science arising from any 
want of room for work still to be done. For nobody 
pretends that Aristotle's labours in it were final. As Sir 
William Hamilton's lectures, and the writings of others 
show, there was plenty, as there is still, to be done in the 
same department. Yet much as this noble field of science 
craves from labourers, not one grain of help to it has been 
given by Lord Bacon. On the contrary, all he has con- 
tributed to it are coarse depreciations of it, addressed to 
the vulgar disinclination to exact science, with spiteful 
taunts against the invaluable services of the splendid 
genius, who had put the first hand to it. 

Instead of striking out some fresh path in logic, which 
it was competent for all zealous students to do, so as to 
extend its range ; he made his philosophical merit to con- 
sist in the envious business of overspreading Aristotle's 
already conquered domain with barbarous contempt. His 
impeachment — if a desultory splutter of abuse can be 
called such — is not that Aristotle's logic was bad (which 
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would have taken more wit than he had to prove), but 
that it was logic at all. For that he hated, and taught his 
countrymen to deride as something " impractical." So, 
instead of giving to the world a new logic, which should 
be free of all syllogism, premiss, or conclusion, he took the 
easier road of reviling the first master of mental science 
for taking any care of syllogism at all. On reading Lord 
Bacon's remarks, you would imagine that the great Greek 
leader of philosophy, instead of having given to the world 
a priceless help to the freedom of intellectual action, had 
been only chaining down the soul of man, to keep it from 
exerting its 'powers. This is the impression studiously 
left by Lord Bacon for his readers, and unfortunately to 
meet with a " vile success.'' There are millions of men, 
who have never been able to emerge from the abused state 
of trust, into which they have allowed Bacon's absurd 
misrepresentations to lead them ; with nothing but his 
own reckless assertion for authority. In the same way as 
boys deface a placard in the street, by flinging mud at it ; 
so has Lord Bacon managed to efface the well-earned 
reputation of the great Greek discoverer, by covering it 
over with odious names. And it is especially for this 
spirited operation, that he has received such warm expres- 
sions of admiration from the hearts of his countrymen : 
who feel it almost as much to the credit of their " mas- 
culine common sense " to have been freed from the syllo- 
gistic shackles of the old Greek logician, as they do for 
being delivered from the " foreign domination " of the 
Pope of Rome. Foremost then, amongst the walks of 
science open to philosophical competition, the fundamental 
one, in which are seen the laws of valid thought, is at 
least one all-important one, in which the English darkener 
of Aristotle's brilliant name has done nothing to match 
the man whose name he has darkened. 
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Another notable work of original genias^ which Aris- 
totle has left us — only too little known — though really 
the source of much that is now familiarly used in daily 
converse, is a treatise of the most science-like of sciences, 
named by him, with strict propriety, the "First Phi- 
losophy :*' a name afterwards unfortunately displaced, 
through an usurping accident, by the less appropriate title 
of " Metaphysics :" in which are treated the necessary prin- 
ciples of being' as such, ie., necessary, in opposition to 
contingent, and in contingent that element, which is 
necessary, or supermaterial. In this treatise occurs, — as 
had been named, " in the ' Analytics,' " — the classification 
of causes, as " final," " efficient," " formal," and " mate- 
rial ;" the rightly explained existence of such a study as 
the " First Philosophy," or metaphysics, — its true nature 
as the science of sciences ; the definition of various ele- 
mentary ideas, which constitute the very idea of being, 
potentiality, unity, entity, &c. 

Now, then, turning to Lord Bacon for a counterpart, 
what has been done by him with regard to this "first 
philosophy," this "Science of sciences:" which, if taken in 
its whole range, is one with wisdom itself; containing all 
the regulative principles of the common sense, as applied 
to every other particular science? Except a passing 
recognition of its name, and of its existence, and that 
only to betray it,* Bacon has done nothing for it ; but, on 
the contrary, has only, by his anti-metaphysical, i,e,, anti- 
philosophical eflForts, brought the whole study, and Aris- 
totle's most valuable treatise upon it, into thorough 
disrepute in England : insomuch that it has long ago been 
banished from English notice; and as one of its late 

• See note at the end of this chapter on Bacon's traitorous 
conduct towards metapbysica] science. 
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commentators has remarked, it has passed " into total ob- 
livion." The treatment of this science of sciences, — 
almost expansible into theology itself, — is then a second 
instance of those scientific departments, in which, worked 
as it was by Aristotle in a manner unparalleled, as it was 
nnprecedented. Bacon has done nothing whatever but mis- 
chief to rival him. And how successful his mischievous 
endeavour has been, we see but too clearly in the fact, that 
the name of the " First Philosophy," or metaphysics, has 
been a by-word amongst his admiring countrymen ever 
since, standing only for the pedantic ravings of a man, 
who did not know what he was talking about. 

Another great contribution made by this wonderful 
Aristotle to human enlightenment, is that treatise so 
nearly concerning human happiness, on Ethics, or moral 
science, treating of the chief good of the individual man. 
Then, again, there is another of the same order, treating 
of that which concerns the good of man as a society, or 
Politics : in which is with greatest industry delivered an 
account of all the varieties of government, which had as 
yet been open to the experience of the Greek mind. 
Now, what has been left upon these subjects, that can be 
classed with them by Lord Bacon P Nothing ! Unless 
you choose to speak of the fugitive pieces called the 
" essays," which have not the slightest claim to the title 
of scientific, Bacon has given to the world no treatises on 
the duties of public or private life, the nature of govern- 
ment, or the rationale of morality. These, then, are two 
more signal departments of philosophy, in which Aristotle 
has left us works, read as text-books even now, on which 
Bacon — the obscurer, not outshiner — of his name, has 
done nothing to enter the lists with him. Other valuable 
contributions to human culture are his treatises on rhetoric 
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and poetry, on the soul, his physics, his histories of 
animals^ meteors, colours, &c. Hardly a subject that man 
can contemplate, in whicli this busy piercing intellect was 
not always observing, thinking, noting, and arranging; 
and that not vaguely, but in such a way, as hardly any 
one else could do, so as to be available for the use of 
others. Turning then to the other side of the comparison, 
what do we find done by his English adversary ? A few 
attempts, never read now by any one, on natural history. 
Besides this, nothing. Nothing on the soul, nothing on 
rhetoric, nothing on the principles of physics ; scraps only 
'of the other subjects. Here we have then a field, or whole 
estate of philosophic subjects, on which, laboured well by 
Aristotle, Bacon has left nothing that even pretends to 
compete with him. The whole sum of Bacon's " philo- 
sophic " works, is an outrage on the higher intellectual 
world, under the assumed flag of "induction," which 
itself, even his own theory about it was only calculated to 
destroy. People indeed have so long heard others speak, 
and have talked themselves, about what they are pleased to 
call the "Baconian Philosophy," as distinguished from 
the " Aristotelean Philosophy," that they have at last 
come to believe, without suspicion, that there really is 
such a thing as a positive philosophy instituted by Bacon : 
whereas the only thing he did in the matter, was to con- 
firm a natural distaste to the severer discipline of the 
intellect, by his dictatorial air of contempt for it. The 
name "philosophy," as applied to Bacon's works, is how- 
ever as great a misnomer, as to call the string of Pro- 
testant negations by the name of a "Religion," or a 
" Doctrine." All that is called " Baconian Philosophy " 
is nothing else but a barbarous exclusion of the more 
refined studies pursued by those who, like the Greek, have 
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distinguished themselves by a real appreciation of the 
formal element of science, i,e,, of science itself. The ab- 
sence, then, of any competition with Aristotle by Bacon, 
on all the subjects, in which a philosopher can show him- 
self a real worker, justifies us in saying that, if Lord 
Bacon has managed to put out the credit of Aristotle's 
splendid merits in England : it has not been by outshining 
him in his own walk of labour, but merely by throwing 
discredit on all he had so honourably achieved. This fact 
duly considered is not calculated to prepossess us with a 
very favourable notion of Lord Bacon's right to take the 
place of the great philosopher in public estimation, as our 
rightAil leader in Philosophy. 

BACON'S TEAITOEOUS CONDUCT TOWAEDS 
METAPHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

He has done nothing for the study of metaphysics but 
betray it : and that with so despicable a trick, that, as I have 
not seen anything noticed in any commentary upon Bacon ; 
I shall take the trouble to explain more at large. The 
passage is in the first chapter of Book III. of ** The Advance- 
ment of Learning," addressed ** To the King:" whom he 
tries to befool, by inculcating a total contempt of the ** pri- 
mary philosophy," or ** metaphysics," under the transparent 
fraud of pretending to recommend it. The process deserves 
to be traced by any one, who would really weigh the merits 
of this "father of philosophy." 

He begins — so as to disarm suspicion — by mentioning the 
study of metaphysics, in the sense, in which it had always 
been usually understood before, to make the unguarded 
reader believe he was going on to honour it. 

** There is," says he, ** another part of this primary phi- 
losophy, regarding the adventitious, or transcendental con- 
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dition of things, as little, much, like, different, possible, 
impossible, entity, nonentity," &c. 

So far not false ; though a well-informed student would 
not accept such a description, as conveying a very adequate 
idea of ** primary philosophy," or metaphysics. He next 
professes that this same study oiight not to he neglected, though 
taking care, in the way, to deal what he had just called the 
** primary philosophy," a stroke of deadly contempt, as 
belonging more to ** argumentation than existence ;" L e,, words, 
not things — a sort of language, which it is the habit of Bacon 
to apply to that, which he does not credit with reality — in his 
sense no science at all. 

** For," says he, " as these things, entity, possibility, &c., 
do not properly come under physics, and as their logical 
consideration rather accommodates them to argumentation 
than existence, it is proper that this point be not quite de- 
serted, as being of considerable dignity and use, so as to have 
some place in the arrangement of the sciences." 

** Not to be quite deserted !" and to have some place in the 
arrangement of the sciences ! " What a very noble lot for 
** primary philosophy." It has already been quite dropped, 
from bearing the highest place as "primary," to **some** 
place, where it is ** not quite deserted " I Having now by way 
of form, paid his compliments to metaphysics ; the study of 
entity, possibility, &c., let us see how he would have it 
pursued, so as to have ** some place." The way is— not to be 
studied at all. There is to be no question made about entity, 
little, much, &c. This is what we had been prepared for, by 
the hint, that it was not to be ** quite deserted," and that 
** some place " was to be found for it. But now we are given 
to understand, that it may shift for itself, as it can be quite 
deserted, and have no place at all. But instead of teUing 
us plainly, that it is to be excluded, he takes care to get it 
all pushed out of the way for some points in natural his- 
tory, under the blind of having it studied in a different way. 
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" But this," he says, ** should be done in a manner very 
different from the common." 

And the ** different way *' is worth remarking, for the 
shameless surreptitiousness, it serves to aid in stifling the 
science of metaphysics, he had begun by seeming to com- 
mend. The different way of studying metaphysics is to study 
a material science, as botany, and natural history. These are 
to usurp the name of * metaphysics.* Instead of the meta- 
physical ideas of * much' and * little,' entity, &c., we are to 
inquire, by way of cultivating the ^ first philosophy ' into some 
matter about gold and roses being less abundant than iron 
and grass, which are more, 

**For example," says he, **no writer who has treated 
of much and little, endeavours to assign why some things 
in nature are so numerous and large, and others so rare 
and small : for doubtless it is impossible in the nature of 
things, that there should be as great a quantity of gold as of 
iron, or roses as plenty as grass, and as great a quantity 
of specific, as of imperfect or non-specific nature." 

He then goes on to tell us, that the ** different way" of pur- 
suing the metaphysical inquiries, is such as would explain 
the difference and likeness of moss to a plant and to cor- 
ruption, &c., ** afl&nities between metals," &c. 

** So likewise," continues our reformer of Aristotle, invent- 
ing a new metaphysics, "no one, that treats of like and 
different has sufficiently explained " — ^what he would have us 
think a pure metaphysical question — "why betwixt par- 
ticular species there are almost constantly interposed some 
things that partake of both ; as moss betwixt corruption and 
a plant ; motionless fish between a plant and an animal ; 
bats between birds and quadrupeds, &c. Nor has any one 
hitherto discovered why iron does not attract iron, as the 
loadstone does, and why gold does not attract gold, as quick- 
silver does," &c. This is his new metaphysics. 

But now — after this prelude — comes out Lord Bacon's re- 
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spect for what he had just before described as ** of consider- 
able dignity and use" — the ** primary philosophy." It is all 
to be considered as ** the quirks of words " — not worthy any 
one's attention. 

" But of these particulars,'* he says, ** we find no mention 
in the discourses of transcendentals ; for men have rather 
pursued the quirks of words, than the subtleties of things." 

He winds up this chapter with the following piece of in- 
coherence. 

"And, therefore, we would introduce into primary phi- 
losophy a real and solid inquiry into these transcendentals, 
or adventitious conditions of beings, according to the laws 
of nature, not of speech." 

t.e., we should treat in primary philosophy that, which does 
not enter into it ; and make inquiries about transcendentals, 
which have nothing to do with transcendentals. Such as the 
utterance of the philosopher, who undertook to send Aris- 
totle to the school of nature. And such in his hands is the 
fate of ** primary philosophy," or "metaphysics." 

Having been first hypocritically saluted as an honourable 
study, it finds itself, in the end of the paragraph, stabbed and 
trampled upon, and its name stolen to adorn the questions 
about moss and iron, botany and mineralogy, and other phy- 
sical inquiries I 

Bacon's conduct with regard to metaphysics maybe likened 
to that of a boy, who had a suit of clothes given to him by 
his mother ; the jacket of black stuff, and the trowsers of blue. 
Wishing to have nothing but blue about him, and hating 
black, he takes the black jacket, and stows it away where he 
thought nobody would look for it. To compensate for the 
want of the jacket, he takes the blue trowsers, and, during 
the night, tries to cut a blue jacket out of one of the legs. 
With the same sort of art has Lord Bacon endeavoured to 
supply a new metaphysics, or first philosophy. Hating meta- 
physics, and content with nothing but physics, he gives the 
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go-by, as slyly as he can, to metaphysics ; and by way of fill- 
ing its place, takes some scraps out of physics about moss and 
iron ; and that is what has been made to serve instead imder 
its name. 

If English readers had cared anything about the dignity 
of metaphysical studies ; they would very quickly have felt 
how gross a cheat was being practised upon them by their 
Patriarch. They would not have accepted his substitution of 
lead for pure gold. But unfortunately his contempt for the 
study of Philosophy was too much to the vulgar taste : which 
is always glad of an excuse for a fling at the nobler regions 
of study. And that would be sufficient account for Bacon's 
fraudulent sleight passing unchallenged by the world. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EXPLANATION OP THE BACONIAN ECLIPSE OP 

AEISTOTLE. 



How then is it, that the substitution of Bacon's name for 
Aristotle's has come to pass ; when it was not accomplished 
by any superiority of his over the other in work P There 
is another way of eclipsing a man's name, besides that of 
doing the same sort of work better ; which is, by spreading 
it over with disparaging comments. As Lord Bacon did 
not qualify himself for the first method, the second was 
the one left open to him ; and that is the one he used — 
and that to an extent unchecked by scruple. The way in 
which the splendid merits of the Greek have been obscured 
by the Englishman is that of detraction — ^not indeed as a 
man, but as a leading philosophic intellect. One instance, 
which may be adduced of this foul play, will be brought 
better within the reach of one's estimation, by setting, for 
comparison's sake, a supposed case of some educational 
reformer, who should aim at bringing into contempt the 
present elementary practice, followed in school instruction. 
In endeavouring to do this, we will suppose that, in the 
burning zeal he professes for " the reformation " of learn- 
ing, he should inveigh against all the universities and 
schools in England, as being barbarously backward in their 
system of teaching arithmetic, mathematics, astronomy^ 
and chemistry ; because they at the same time persisted 
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in teaching also grammar as a part of education. By way 
of illustrating this, making use of the Latin, or English 
grammar, as an example, he alleges that, instead of teach- 
ing natural science out of treatises made from observation 
in the field of nature itself, the teachers of our day did 
nothing else, than fill the brains of youth with chimerical 
notions about it, by deriving all their astronomy and che- 
mistry out of the nine parts of speech in the Latin grammar. 
Would not that be a heavy slander against our instructors P 
And if successful, would not the success be owing to the 
efiGlcacy of slander P Such, then, it is to be feared, is the 
chief means used in Lord Bacon's successfully counter- 
acting the influence of Aristotle. For the means employed 
by l^iTn are very like those of our supposed grammatical 
reformer, in what he has said about Aristotle. Who, early 
in his Organon, and elsewhere in his Metaphysics and 
other works, attempting to classify the sort of ideas that 
things belong to, gjlves a list of them called ^^ categoriesy* 
or ^* predicaments^^ as substance, quality, quantity, &c., — 
the origin, as I beKeve, of the more correct classification, 
found in our grammars now of the nine parts of speech. 
Now this clever classification of Aristotle, formed tho- 
roughly by induction, is what Bacon uses to overthrow 
his whole credit in all the departments of philosophy. 
"Aristotle," says he, " built the world out of his categories :" 
just as if all that Aristotle wrote about the world of being, 
was a deduction from these little elementary classifications 
of predicaments! Such assertions as these, of which 
sort there are indeed many in Bacon's works, when 
sprinkled amongst the unthinking English public, would 
be quite enough to satisfy them, that the old Greek was a 
mere fool, whose meditations might very justly be described/'^ 
as spinning of cobwebs. And that is one fair instanc^p^ 
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the way, in which the English mind has really formed its 
idea of him. 

Another instance of the way, in which Lord Bacon has 
tricked Aristotle out of his fair repute for fidelity to na- 
ture, may be likened to that, which we may suppose to be 
used by a tradesman set upon damaging another trades- 
man's reputation for his assortment of goods. This man, 
we will say, always keeps on sale singularly large stock of 
excellent wares, which have gained him such a reputation, 
as to excite the envy of his neighbour: who, in conse- 
quence, wishes to lessen it. In order to effect this, he 
takes for a means of damaging the tradesman, the same 
tradesman's own excellence in another way: which is, that 
he has a habit of making all his business entries and ac- 
counts in a manner so regular, as to make another noted 
feature of his reputation. Using this last excellence of 
exactness of accounts, as a fulcrum for damaging his credit 
for the wares ; his neighbour remarks qf him, that though 
a very ingenious fellow, this tradesman " sacrifices evert/- 
thing to his 'neat book-keeping,^^ In this, his book-keeping 
merits, are made an offset to play against the merit of 
keeping good articles for sale. The same sort of offsetting 
one merit against another is that, which has been employed 
by Bacon, in taking away Aristotle's name for faithful 
observation. For Aristotle was not merely a keen observer 
of nature, much more than Lord Bacon ever shewed him- 
self to be — ^but added to his observing habit, another great 
virtue, that of arranging all his remarks logically in a di- 
gested order, not crudely (like Bacon's example of heat). 
Taking then this acknowledged merit of Aristotle, his 
logical excellence, for a contrast to work from, he uses it 
to beat down the other merit of sound observation ; saying 
that, in fact, "Aristotle made everything bend to his logic;" 
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meaning by that, that facts were made by him to speak 
just what he liked himself, not what nature approved — a 
sort of see-saw, made out of an antithesis between logic 
and fact, which has in the eyes of the unthinking vulgar, 
just so much likelihood, as to make them readily believe it. 

This is Aristotle's due credit for conscientious study of 
nature upset by the stroke of a weapon forged by Bacon's 
envy, out of his own great philosophic merits. This is 
another example of the mode which has been so effectually 
employed in talking down Aristotle's reputation in Eng- 
land. And it is this sort of detraction, which constitutes » 
the efficacious part of the means by which Lord Bacon's 
success in getting his own name put in the place of Aris- 
totle's has come to him, without the trouble of outdoing 
Aristotle's merits in any department of philosophy. 

And now, as Lord Bacon's great estimation amongst his 
countrymen is mainly associated with the victory he is 
supposed to have won over Aristotle, as the philosophic 
leader of men : I think it will be allowed only just, that the 
way, in which that victory over Aristotle's philosophic repu- 
tation has been won, should be scored down against Lord 
Bacon, as something, which it would require an enormous 
amount of merit in any philosophy of his own, to compen- 
sate. Whether then there be such an overwhelming 
weight of worth in it, we shall now take the liberty of 
forming a judgment, from an examination of it under that 
brief description I have already given of it: — not a very 
extensive production like Aristotle's : whose studies em- 
braced all things of high human interest — but consisting 
only of one little point, that which has gained him his 
great name, included under the boasted idea of " Inductive 
Phihsopht/,'' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BACONISM A DEGRADATION OF SCIENCE IN ITS 

PROPOSED END. 



Taking, then, tliis " philosophy " for review, we can best 
examine it in the order, in which I have already described 
its partitions — first, according to the purpose it assigns for 
science: next, the object it sets for it; and, lastly, the 
method it prescribes for its pursuit. 

The first point, then, at which we have to direct our 
inquiry, is, the purpose it assigns, which is that of power — 
dominion over nature ; in more modem parlance, " prac- 
tical utility." Is, then, " practical utility," which Ma- 
caulay, representing the most approved British way of 
thinking, has applauded, as so much to the credit of Eng- 
lish philosophy, for having assigned as the crowning end 
of all science, rightly set up as the real purpose of pursu- 
ing science as science P We say, most certainly not. 
" Practical utility " is the purpose only of what are called 
the " useful arts," such as cooking, carpentering, mecha- 
nics, husbandry, and navigation. And as all these are much 
promoted by the help of light derived from the sciences of 
chemistry, astronomy, and mathematics ; science, may 
therefore be said to serve them. For the same reason, 
utility may be stated as the purpose of the applications of 
science. But science, as such, is nobler in its nature, than 
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science applied to serve the arts, or than the useful arts 
themselves. It is true that the intention of supplying 
the needs of man, and furthering his earthly aims, was 
the first occasion of science ; as geometry arose, it is said, 
from the need the Egyptians found of surveying the lands 
which the waters of the Nile annually overflowed. But 
however the useful arts may have been in the beginning 
the chief provocative of scientific undertakings ; science 
itself is nobler in its aim than the special arts it aids ; in 
so far as the universal is nobler than the particular, the 
one than the mant/, the free than the servile. Being, there- 
fore, nobler than any of its special applications, science in 
itself must have a nobler purpose than the practical utility, 
which is what the useful arts end in. This, then, brings 
us to the question — what purpose is there, which is nobler 
than practical utility P And that question must be decided 
by finding a sort of good, which is better than the good 
that practical utility claims to be. But what sort of good 
is practical utility itself? Why it is good, not for itself , 
but for something beyond itself: as a house is good, not for 
itself, but for the people living in it, a pen is good for 
writing with, a lamp to see by, and a book to read from. 
In seeking them for a good better than practical utility, 
we must find something better than that, which is only 
good for something else, like the pen, book, and house, but 
that which is good for itself. Good-for-itself, — not merely 
good for another thing, — ^is therefore the nobler character 
of that purpose, which we are seeking as the purpose of 
science as science. 

In what, then, shall we find this "good-for-itself P" 
"We evidently must look for it amongst the nobler effects 
of science, not. among the less noble ones. What, then, 
are its nobler effects P Those, in which it supplies the 
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nobler needs : wliich are, of course, not those, which per- 
tain to the lower nature, but such as pertain to the higher 
nature of man, not to his body, but to his mind, Man's 
mind, then, is the seat, in which we must expect to find 
the nobler need, which it is the purpose of science to sup- 
ply. And what need is it, that the mind has P Its need is, 
to know. 

And, then, is this need noble, when what it aims at 
knowing is not worthless things, but things worth knotving; 
not the gossip of mere facts, but the teaching of truth ; 
not mere phenomena, but their laws. To know things 
worth knowing, i.e., the principles of things or truth, we 
conclude to be, then, the need that the mind has for sci- 
ence to supply : And as the mind that needs, is itself a 
noble faculty, and its appetite for truth is its noblest need ; 
therefore science, in supplying this need of truth, is satis- 
fying the noblest need of the noblest faculty of man, 
by aflTording it its proper food — ideas ; which, when 
fed on by the mind, produce what is called contemplation. 
In this contemplation, then, by which the noblest faculty 
— the mind — is satisfied in its noblest need — that of ideas 
— is that noblest fruit of science : which presents something 
that the mental taste can feel is good, without asking any 
thing further ; and in the supplying of which noble want 
is that " good-for-its-own-sake,*' that we were trying to 
find. For in seeking to assign a justifying end of con- 
templation, we need not go beyond its oton self; which is 
in fact no other, than the culture of the soul. Or if we do, 
we have only to seek deeper into the same act of contem- 
plation; not looking downwards towards the body, but up- 
wards, in the direction, where the contemplative, or theo- 
retic faculty directs its aim, i,e,, in which contemplation 
of the true is deepened into wonder and admiration of 
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the beatdiful and good ; and further still, where that same 
admiration of the beautiful and good, deepens still more 
into love ; or, further still, where love grows into devout 
praise. If that will not suffice us, then, it remains only 
to change that devout praise into another riper form of. 
itself — the worship of the eternal good and beautiful. If 
that is not advanced enough in analysis, then change the 
eternal good and beautiAil into its more proper name, and 
call it God Himself. God, worshipped then in hymn-like 
devotion, will present the idea, in which, feeding as it does, 
the nobler appetite of the soul with the satisfying beauty 
of truth — science — as the basis of rhythmic contemplation, 
ultimately finds its nobler purpose fulfilled. Now this 
view, in which we have assigned as the purpose of science, 
the good of contemplating an idea, running up ultimately 
into the worship of God, is of course quite inconsistent 
with saying, that the purpose of science is the practical 
utility it shews in enabling the cook to make better sauces, 
the baker to make better bread, the mechanician to con- 
struct better engines, the farmers to choose better manures, 
and the seaman to sail safer on the sea. Truly enough, 
these, and the like practical utilities are beneficial over- 
flowings of the good of science, by which it enriches all 
the diflferent fields of human industry. But they are not 
the one end, which science, as science, has ; which has not 
that which it does for the cook, the carpenter, the farmer, 
and the navigator, but what it does for the philosopher ; 
whose rational soul it supplies with no less noble a good, 
than the pleasure of feeding, by contemplation, on the 
refined diet of ideas. This then is that " good-for-its- 
own-sake," in which alone we can look for the purpose of 
science as science ; which of course will not tolerate the 
degraded notion of "practical utility" as its principal end. 
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And as the Baconian Philosophy assigns this, especially 
in the present day, as the grand purpose, for which science 
is to be esteemed ; it must in that respect — which is the 
first we undertook to examine— stand accused of haying 
assigned to science for its chief purpose, one which is de- 
grading in itself, in the eyes of all those who follow it for 
its own sake. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BACONISM AN EXTINCTION OP THE NOBLER 

OBJECTS OP SCIENCE. 



Wb have seen in the former Chapter how Baconism has 
degraded science from its right purpose of soul-culture 
down to a mere servant of "practical utility." Nor is its 
degrading character, as shewn in the purpose which it leaves 
for science, in any way redeemed by the worthiness of the 
obfect, or immediate matter of study, that it allows for it. 
Which is lessened down by it to the sensible world only, 
without its final causes. This is what the Baconians always 
commend to you as object of scientific study — steadily 
enough you may be sure — in the forbidding clause " with' 
out final causes.'* And as to the first part — "the sensible 
world," to which they take care to append the restraining 
idea " only," their election of it is made only in that 
weakly — though in the result dead-sure — gravitation to 
the earthy, which suit with the habit of mind indulged 
by them. For the Baconian mind, up to a few years ago, 
and even now, except in some few, has made a merit of 
treating all the cautions, which scholastic habits produce, 
in logical accuracy, in statement, definition and precision 
as a mere waste of thought, upon " abstract notions," 
" idle subtleties," " verbal distinctions," " unintelligible 
technicalities." And, as it is only natural, that men should 
be found incompetent for a work, the pursuit of which 
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they have always treated with contempt; it is not wonder- 
ftil, that the Baconian disposition, having cultivated the 
barbarous distaste for all those formal studies, in which 
the regulative principles of thinking are concerned, should 
not exhibit much philosopical nicety in determining their 
own object of science. It follows thus, that their closing 
as they have, with " the sensible world '* only for object, 
has been done rather after the fashion of a blind propen- 
sity, than of a prudent choice — not so much selecting it, as 
tumbling onto it, in a heavy, lumpish manner ; as a Kfeless 
body, not able to support itself erect, naturally totters to 
the ground as its final resting-place. This same unrea- 
soning, but none the less unfailing bent of character, has 
made Baconism take for its sole object of science, that part 
of contingent and created being, which makes itself most 
palpable to the sensible part of man ; from which, also, 
they insist upon it, without telling us why, that all consi- 
deration of its final causes must be left out. It is this 
idea, then — ^the sensible world without its final causes — 
but only in its efficient causes, concerning which our exa- 
mination has to proceed, whether its being assigned by 
them as the due scientific object, is to be, as they would 
have it to be, considered to be a luminous discovery. 

Taking it, then, by parts,— this question has first to be 
directed at the first clause — "sensible world only.*' If 
their fixing upon this as the only legitimate object of sci- 
ence is wisely done ; this must be, because the idea of 
sciential object, as presented by them, is an improvement 
upon the idea of it, as it stood in earlier philosophy : in 
which it appears without arbitrary restriction to any one 
department of being. The alteration the Baconian " phi- 
losophy " makes in determining the object of science, is 
that of putting limited object for unlimited^ and inverting 
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the order of dignity, by preferring the physical to the 
metaphysical, the contingent to the necessary, the passing 
effect to the abiding principle. To determine, therefore, 
whether the Baconian view of the true object of science 
be rightly taken, we must consider, whether it is justified, 
in substituting limited for unlimited, and excluding, or 
discouraging the necessary for the mere contingent, or 
dependent. And that our judgment on this may be ena- 
bled to proceed surely, we must first get a clearly-defined 
standard of the true object of science — as drawn indepen- 
dently from the nature of science itself. 



1. THE TRUE OBJECT OF SCIENCE. 

Now, science properly consists in knowing things under 
their constitutive principles. In which is included not only 
the things themselves known, but especially that, which is 
the formal element in the known objects — ih^ principles 
themselves, by which we have to know them. But as the 
world of principle, and principled phenomena, is all that 
there can be of being at all' in any sort of existence, it 
follows that, as all phenomena and their constitutive prin- 
ciples are within the object of science, the whole object of 
science is nothing less than universal being : including — 

1. The Principle of principles — God Himself. 

2. All that is equally eternal and necessary with the 
Divine Beins:, as all necessary truth, such as the meta- 
physical and mathematical. 

3. Lastly, aU contingent being, including the inteUigible 
and • sensible world, of spirit, and matter, and material 
forces. • 

These diverse regions of being stand in dignity as ob- 
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jects of national science in the order here stated, descend- 
ing from the more self-sufficiently active natures, to the 
less self-sufficient grade of mere effects. For as their 
dignity in being, such also is their worthiness to be 
known. And in the same degree also, do they stand 
within the science-like light of knowable principles; 
which, as principles, make known themsehes, and also 
make known other things in their own light. Now this 
light of knowableness in things is more or less self-mani- 
festing to the reason, in proportion as the things them- 
selves are high in the order of self-sufficiency in their own 
nature. And this rule, qualifying, as it does, the highest 
in the rank of being for the worthiest in the rank of 
object of science, yields as the due order of dignity for 
science, the same as that, which is assigned aboye. In 
which the divine self-sufficient Principle of principles stands 
first in its luminous simplicity. The principles eternal 
with Him, necessary and universal come next ; and con- 
tingent being, comprising the sensible and intelligible 
stand last. 

All these departments of being, being knowable to 
reason according to the light of the principles, are within 
the compass of object of science. Which has therefore 
for its object, nothing less than all being, the self-existing, 
and the necessary, — as well as the contingent, both spi- 
ritual and sensible. So much, and no less must go to 
constitute the object of science. 



2. THE BACONIAN OBJECT OF SCIENCE. 

Taking, then, this description of sciential object as the 
standard, by which to measure the correctness of that. 
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wliich the Baconian teaching gives us : — ^we ask first — 
L What has the Baconian view of object to answer to the 
head of our descriptive outline of it — i. e., of universal 
being, as being the only adequate extent of it P Nothing 
of the sort. What it aflfords is only a small part of being 
— and that alone — viz., the sensible portion of the created 
world. Next in order of inquiry, within this All of being 
— ^what has Baconism to show, answering to the Jirst^ 
named order in it ? Which is the Divine principle of aU 
being. In the Baconian mind it cannot be said to be a 
matter of science at alL It may be allowed by some few 
to be knowable, and admitted to be true, if it be de- 
manded ; but never as an ordinary occupant in the region 
of sciential objects. The being of a first Cause of the 
universe — ^instead of being held, as it really is — ^the^rs^ 
truth of physical science, inductively knovm, is not always 
supposed, in modem Baconian thought, to be capable of 
demonstration at all, as a truth of science ; but to be at 
best a mere probability, or matter of opinion. Thus, the 
first region in the order of being, principal in the object 
of human science, which alone gives knowableness, as it 
gives existence, to other being, has no regular place in 
the Baconian theory ot science. It is even excluded by it 
from the sphere of natural and secular knowledge, as a 
matiter of "sectarian opinion," not the first natural truth 
for the human mind to rest in. Need one go further than 
this, to decide upon the utter baseness of the pretended 
" philosophy," which has so glorified itself in treating it 
as a mere matter of sentiment P 

ii. The judgment against it is further confirmed, on 
passing on to the next point: where we have to ask, 
what Baconism gives to correspond with the second 
order on the list — viz., necessary truth. By virtue of any 
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clear title Baconism has recognised in it, we answer — 
nothing. On the contrary, contemptuous rejection of it as 
" abstract:" — a term, which it has been always fashionable 
with the vulgar to employ, by way of expeditiously danm- 
ing anything as useless, or unpracticaL Nor is this charge 
met by alleging the vigorous pursuit of mathematical 
science made by some. For mathematics, which they 
allow, has rather pushed its own way into their list, by 
dint of its indispensableness, rather than from any clear, 
honourable acknowledgment on their part of its scientific 
character, as being, what it really is, a fellow to meta- 
physics. 

iii. Thirdly, we ask, what does Baconism shew, to cor- 
respond to the third class in our list — that of contingent 
being ? Why, constantly, only its lower limb — that of the 
sensible world ; such as minerals, vegetables, and animals, 
stars, and meteors. But these, as we see so clearly ex- 
hibited in the case of chemical substances, have no being y 
except under the action of some regulating rhythmic law 
— such as that of chemical proportion : whose nature 
being mystical, becomes revealed only to the eye of the 
metaphysical intelligence; and for this reason, without 
the allied science of metaphysical natures, the science of 
the sensible world is disjointed, or rather, impossible. This 
sterility, then, is to be attributed to the Baconian habit of 
thought : which, out of the third order of being, leaves 
only a maimed fragment belonging to matter. Whatever 
honour seems sometimes given to formal science, is given 
only precariously, fitfully, and without any abiding pro- 
vision for its maintenance as a science. 

Turning then from the sciential objects themselves to 
the order of worthiness, in which they stand in Baconism 
as objects ; we find, that, instead of the higher place being 
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kept for the more lugh in principle, and the lower for that 
which is less ; on the contrary, the only constant place of 
recognition is assigned to the lower— thai material world, 
which corresponds to physical science: while the other 
objects are less and less entertained to the honour of 
sciential object, according as they stand higher up in the 
order of causative principle ; so that it not unnaturally 
happens that that Being, the knowledge of whom must 
ultimately comprehend all knowledge, metaphysical and 
physical, is hardly ever, except in some holiday mood of 
thought, considered to be object of science at all. Instead, 
therefore, of the object of science being eminently such, 
according as it is high in the order of active causes, it is 
only such according as it is low in the grade of passive 
effects. And this is a perversion of the order of dignity 
in the department of the object of science, which the 
Baconian view adds to its injurious exclusion of its 
worthiest member. Denying, then, as it does, the true 
object of science, in such a manner as to give the worthiest 
place in it to the lowest part, and none at all to the best ; 
it only presents for scientific object, a stunted fragment of 
a fragment of knowable being, turned upside down. Such 
is the Baconian view of the worth of science, when the 
light of the true standard is applied to it. Which, there- 
fore, allowing, as it does, only the sensible portion of con- 
tingent being to be the only legitimate object of scientific 
inquiry, inflicts a degrading negation upon the objects iu 
the noblest region of its nature. 



H 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE BACONIAN EXCLUSION OF FINAL CAUSES A 
QUENCHING OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 



So mucli then, being determined as to the first question 
concerning the rightfulness of limiting the scientific object 
to the material world, the next thing to be considered, as 
I proposed, is the assigned restriction, by which this 
material world is forbidden to be studied in regard to its 
final causes. For final causes are banished by Bacon, in 
his self-assumed dictatorship, from the domain of a phy- 
sical science : which, it is important to remember, is the 
only department, to which the modern fashion of talking 
allows the name of science at all. It so happens, there- 
fore, that their being excluded from physical science is 
tantamount to their being excluded from all science. The 
exclusion was made by Bacon, according to a mode of 
dealing, which has never been visited by the remark it 
deserves — of putting them away in the same lot, as that, in 
which he gets rid of what he calls the " forms" of things. 
For he said — not badly — that all things in nature, as oak, 
lion, gold, water, had their " forms ;" which, in one part of 
his works, he represents it to be the business of natural 
science to discover. At another time, in a style of con- 
duct, of which I am not concerned to vindicate the con- 
sistency, he puts these same " forms " of oak, gold, &c., 
out of physical science, to place them in what he chooses 
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to call " metaphysics*^ And along with these " forms " 
goes also, according to his arrangement, " final causes," or 
the reasons of things, to make up his new style of " meta- 
physics ;" which thus, according to the new Baconian 
light, has to consist, as he himself expressly teaches, of 
final causes and forms of natural things. This arrange- 
ment, if it had ever to be carried out, would entail two 
separate departments of science ; one physical, the other 
metaphysical, for the study of the oak, the gold, the water, 
and for everything else. If, for example, a student of 
physiology should seek to acquaint himself with the nature 
of the human eye ; — to be true to the Baconian regula- 
tion ; he should seek for his information about its structure 
in one book — that of physical science, and about the reason 
of its structure in another class of book, dedicated to m^eta- 
physics. The same with all physiology. The reasons, or 
purposes of physiological structure are not allowed to 
form a part in the study of physics, but of metaphysics. 
Even to speak of the eye as the organ of vision would be a 
violation of the Baconian purity of physical science : since 
the idea of "vision " is one, which regards of the eye accord- 
ing to its final cause, or purpose. And it is only metaphysics 
that may be allowed to treat the eye as meant for any use ! 
An \msophisticated reader, on first hearing this, if he did 
not reject it at once, as too absurd to be credible, might 
like to know what could be the motive for a conduct so 
reasonless, as to deny that the knowledge of a thing's 
purpose, entered into the scientific knowledge of it. The 
explanation of it, however, is not so far to seek. It was 
this; — that Bacon wanted final causes and forms for 
another purpose, than to stand in their true place as 
departments of natural science. And that was to serve as 
substitute matter, to fill up the void he had created, \xx 
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destroying the whole object of genuine metaj^ysics, 
Which, being the science of being as being, is the study 
of the purely rational. For, in the anti-philosophical 
spirit, which has been gaining strength in all the self- 
styled physical science school of Eaconism, he hated the 
purely rational, as all his successors do still more ex- 
pressly : and for that reason, he tried to smother the whole 
study of the real metaphysics, not, indeed, openly, because 
metaphysics had not in his day — as it has since — been 
hooted out of all respect. It was still, as Bacon affected 
to regard it, the Queen of the sciences. It would not, 
therefore, have suited his position to have deposed it in 
name. So he let the name remain, and nominally, indeed, 
in great honour. But under its respected name, he sur- 
reptitiously foisted up another material, taken out of the 
domain of physical science, and this was the forms and 
.Jinal causes of physical things. Thus, having abolished 
the true object of metaphysic, which is the grammar of the 
reason, in order to fill the place his work has left empty ; 
he had to rob physical science itself of its prime glory— 
the knowledge of reasons and forms— and take it to stuff 
out the figure of that metaphysic whose substance he had 
destroyed. Thus, final causes, as weU as forms, if they 
had been destined to be where Bacon had buried them, 
under the name of metaphysics, would never have had the 
honour of being thought of at all. For first they are 
banished from physical science, and as to the alleged meta- 
physic, where they have been sent by Bacon, there never 
was such a study, under such a name, pursued by any man, 
either before or since : so that final causes would have had 
to remain without a standing place. 
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The Dignity of Final Causes in the Object of 

Science. 

Is then, I ask, this pet exclusion of final causes by the 
Baconian philosophy to be regarded as an enlightened 
invention in defining the object of science ? If so, it must 
be, because the final cause, or purpose of a thing, makes 
no part in the formal element of knowledge of it under its 
constitutive principle. This, however, is not true. The 
final cause of a thing, being a cause, is. therefore an 
element in its constitutive principle: and a very im- 
portant element too — ^being one of those four causes, with- 
out which the thing itself could not be. The knowledge 
of these, therefore, constitutes the knowledge that science 
seeks, to obtain about it, which is to know " what it is,'* 
This it inquires not superficially, as in cases of ordinary 
purposes, as about individual things, but constitutionally — 
i,e.y in respect of those principles, which constitute its 
being. Such is the intimate sense in which science, when 
inquiring about a thing, asks, " What is it V* This ques- 
tion is not answered by a mere single direct statement 
made at once, but by a complex answer, suited to satisfy 
four separate demands ; which the question " what is it '* 
naturally contains. 

For as the one simple light of the sun, passing through 
the prism, does not remain in its colour-free simplicity, 
but resolves itself into many complimental hues : so, this 
one simple question, " What is it ?* sent through the in- 
quiring faculty of the understanding, forthwith comes out 
refiracted into four other mutually completing questions : 
— of which the first is ** What is it for ? " — the second is 
— " What made it P "—the third, " What is it made out 
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of?^* — and the fourth, ^^ How ia it madeP" These four 
Ijuestions, which are the discrete elements of the one 
question — "What is it?" have for their four correspond- 
ing answers, the assigning oi four real causes, or con- 
stitutive principles, which make the thing what it is. 
The answer to these four questions are therefore necessary 
for the scientific understanding of the thing imder its 
causes : without the knowledge of which, there would be no 
complete knowledge of its nature. And, therefore, a satis- 
faction of the inquiry, " wh'at it is" cannot be had, unless 
there is an answer to these four questions, "What is it 
/or ;''— "What made it?" ''out of what?" and ''How?'' 
Of these four indispensable questions, the first asks the 
final cause, the second, the efficient cause — the third the 
material, and the fourth the formal cause. Now, of these, 
the first one named — the final cause, answering to the 
" what /or'' of a thing, is necessary to the understanding 
"what it is." Inasmuch as it gives its meaning: which 
is indispensable. For unless there be a knowledge of a 
thing's meaning, it cannot be said that the thing itself is 
understood. But how can you understand the meaning of 
a thing, if you are ignorant what part it has to play in the 
world P To take an example from artificial things, how 
could one be supposed to know the nature of a loaf of 
bread ; if, though having learned its ingredients, its pro- 
cess of making, and who made it, he should be quite in 
the dark what it was made for ; i. e., its final cause, its 
" whyr 

And the same truth holds good in the knowledge of 
natural things. Where would be the chief benefit of 
studying the human frame as a mind-improving study ; if 
you were forbidden to consider the uses of its organs, their 
functions, and the reasons of their construction. Yet, if 
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final causes are forbidden to be sought, the study of all 
physiology must be un-illumined by any such thought ; 
and so you could not say " what it is " of man or of any 
part of man. 

If, then, the apprehension of a thing's meaning forms 
part of the understanding of what it is : then the final 
cause, or its " why," in which its meaning is presented, 
must be indispensable for its scientific understanding ; and 
not only necessary, but in such a way, as really to form 
the most essential part of the knowledge of a thing: since 
its why, or final cause, is that, which contains the very 
reason of its being ; and, as such, draws along with it the 
idea of all, that is required for its being's being put into 
existence ; so that it is really ultimately associated even 
with the efficient cause itself, or the " what made it." This 
dignity in the order of constitutive causes, then, makes 
the final cause of such an importance, in the understand- 
ing of a thing's essence ; that, if wanting, it will leave 
the question "what is it?" unanswered ; and the scientific 
inquiry about it unsatisfied. And, as whatever science 
requires for its satisfaction, must stand within the object of 
science ; it follows that the final cause, or the " what for " 
of a thing, which must be knovm in order to the under- 
standing of its meaning, must necessarily enter into the 
object of scientific inquiry, both as an end to he obtained, 
and, like other ends, helping also as part of the means of 
investigation. 

This may satisfy us then, how false must be any pre- 
tended precept of philosophy, which directs that final 
causes, or the " why" of a thing, are not to be allowed to 
enter into the object set for physical science. Which, 
therefore, the Baconian " Philosophy" teaching, as it does 
so perseveringly, must be condemned again on a third 
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count, for depriving the study, even of the poor stunted 
object it allows, of the only one thing, that makes it worth 
knowing at all. 

And this conclusion determines against the second part 
set for examination in the Baconian view of object of 
science, the nature of the whole of which was material 
world, without its final causes. Taking as this does, out 
of the whole universal Being, only the most passive frag- 
ment of contingent being, robbed of its most luminous 
principle, it leaves for object of science, only its least 
worthy portion : and that even bereft, as far as possible, of 
its life-giving meaning. Such is the object of science, as 
set by the Baconian "Philosophy," which sensation- 
mongers have, with swelling nostrils and puffed cheeks, 
described as a Philosophic Gospel — " opening new fields '* 
— " extending horizon " — " striking out new paths," — 
" breaking down narrow limits " — " sending in floods of 
light," &c., &c. All the vast and boundless vision it opens, 
consists in a mean-minded restriction of the object of 
science to its more material dregs. Which, therefore, 
instead of compensating for the indignity it had inflicted 
upon science, by first degrading its purpose down to mere 
practical utility, only carries out the indignity more 
thoroughly. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE BACONIAN PEECEPTS OF INDUCTION A 
DE8TEUCTI0N OF TEUE INDUCTIVE METHOD. 



Is then tills poverty, which the Baconian Philosophy 
strikes upon the object of science, in any way redeemed by 
the merits of the method it prescribes for treating it ? — ^A 
very important question : since this same " method " is . 
that famous process of induction^ on which its author and 
his followers are so confident in claiming glory for it. 

That this vital point may be fairly tried; I will 
examine the grounds, on which its upholders rest its 
credit. They are principally those, in which — • 

1. It is asserted, — ^to shew how much the Baconian in- 
duction was needed, — that the want of it was the cause of 
all the shortcomings, the Baconians choose to allege, in the 
ancient philosophy of the Greeks and other predecessors. 

2. That induction, or inference from facts was a new 
invention of Bacon, coming, like the davm of a new day, 
upon the darkness of Aristotelean night. 

3. That this same supposed new method of induction, 
as devised by Bacon, is worthy of being extolled as a 
most powerful instrument for discovering the truths of 
nature. 

Against these three assertions, which every one, who 
has paid any attention to the subject, will know to be 
made in behalf of the Baconian "philosophy,'' I shall 
oppose three others, in direct contradiction of them. 
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Ancients not chargeable with Neglect of 

Induction. 

Of which the first is — 

1. That the shortcomings, which it is the fashion to 
charge against the ancients, arose not from their giving 
too Kttle attention to the facts of nature, as Lord Bacon 
is always alleging, but from too much of that very de- 
ficiency which he himself prescribes — the lack of specu- 
lative action* This will be evident upon considering the 
well-known instance, which the Baconians themselves used 
to be so fond of alleging, to prove the contrary; — the 
failure of the ancient theory of the heavenly motions. 
Which were, according to the Ptolemaics, that of the 
heavens around the earth, while the earth itself was 
remaining in a dignified state of rest. Now, was the 
error of this theory owing to any want of Baconian obser- 
vation P Not at all. We find, on the contrary, that their 
observations of all the heavenly phenomena presented to 
them, were most accurately made. The book which Hip- 
parchus wrote, containing a catalogue of the fixed stars, 
with their positions assigned in latitude and longitude, is 
such as to be praised even now, as being one requiring 
immense assiduity, as well as precision. And so ably 
done is this mapping of the heavenly bodies, as to be 
employed at the present day as a means of ascertaining 
whether one of the fixed stars has undergone any change 
in its apparent situation. The system of Ptolemy, also, 
was not wanting in observed facts. The accounts which 
astronomical writers give us of the "Almagest," — his 
great work on the astronomical system — ^presents it as rich 
in materials, the result of former observations and his own. 
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The fault of the system, which it propounds, is so far from 
arising from excess of speculation, that it is actually 
owing to a refusal to make the speculative hypothesis, 
which Pythagoras had, ages before, made of the earth's 
motion. And that this want of Pythagorean hypothesis 
was the whole root of the error ; is shewn from this — that 
when that speculative guess was again taken up by Coper- 
nicus, and afterwards by Newton ; it set the whole system 
right. And this is a proof that it was want of daring in 
speculation, not the want of careful observation (in which 
it seems that Ptolemy, like Hipparchus, was most con- 
cientious and persevering), that forced them upon using 
the various configurations they drew, " to save appear- 
ances " — i. e., to save the phenomena — " and gird the 
sphere with centric and excentric scribbled o'er." 

" Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb." 

These figures of the Ptolemaics, which the Baconians 
make so merry with, as exhibitions of the ancient specu- 
lative propensity to fangle vain hypotheses, are really 
nothing else than the faithful transcripts of those apparent 
paths, which their want of the hypothesis about the earth's 
motion necessarily left them, as the only ones supposable 
for the planets. It was not, therefore, excess of hypothesis 
but the want of it, the dread of it, tying them down to a 
servile acquiescence in facts, as they appeared, that caused 
all the perplexity of the system, which the self-confuting 
Baconians are always bringing up as a capital instance of 
ancient hypotheses-making. This is nothing more than 
what is itself allowed by Dr. Whewell, one of the great 
disciples of the "Inductive Philosophy:" who, vindi- 
cating, very properly, the ancient astronomers from the 
absurd accusation customarily made at Bacon's bidding, of 
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bemg merely goeflsers, — heedleaB of phenomenal fictBy as 
much as confesses, though not eonscioasly — that the haaisy 
which the Baconians chum to take for its right to esteem, 
was really nothing else than a flippant fdsehood against 
the ancients. Its &lsity will justify ns in rejecting the 
first plea, that the Baconian assigns for their credit ; that 
the ancient Greek neglect of observation, made the world 
stand in need of their reforming admonitions. 



2. Induction not lsvexted by Lord Bacon. 

2. This leaves us now room to deal with the next boast- 
ful assertion, that cautious inference from observed &ctB 
was a new thing invented by Bacon. Against which, we 
may, without scruple, oppose a downright deniaL Why, 
you might as well say that Lord Bacon invented eating, 
and drinking, and sleeping. They are not more natural 
to man than inferring from facts; which is actuaUy neces- 
sary in the conduct of his understendingm aU tiungs, 
whether of ordinary or extraordinary occurrence, practical 
or scientific. Li matters of common business, and in 
those of more serious study, facts observed have ever been, 
as of course, they must be, necessary ground in the for- 
mation of ideas. 

And if the actual use of induction by the ancients in 
matters of science needed exemplification ; we have only 
to take for our example, the very works, which the self- 
complacent Baconians are in the habit of coolly quoting, 
as an instance of want of induction : and that is Aristotle 
in his Organon. This conveniently supplies us with ex- 
cellent examples of the theorv of indnotion, and also of its 
practice. As to ^ induction, 
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the Latin of epagoge, is derived from Aristotle liimself, and 
its process described by him. And it is from him, or from 
his tradition, that Bacon himself borrows the word, with 
all the other philosophical expressions, that enter into 
terms of logic. 

As to the practice oi induction, no better example can 
be adduced of it in human industry than Aristotle's 
Organon itself. Which is simply a well-ordered account 
of all the business of reasoning ; derived, as any one may 
see, from close observation made upon the phenomena of the 
mental action in thought, as expressed in language. For 
the science of logic is not, — as Dr. Whewell erroneously 
classed it, — amongst deductive sciences, as distinguished 
from those which go by the name of " inductive." Its 
laws and principles are just as much the digest of observed 
facts, as mechanics, or even botany. The familiarity of 
the idea, and the constancy of the practice of induction, 
although not so mnch applied to the material y^oAA. as 
now, is quite enough to witness, how thoroughly the truth 
of scientific history is against the ridiculous idea passing 
current amongst the dreaming Baconians, — that induction 
was an invention first brought into the world by the 
English Lord Bacon. 



Baconian Precepts of Induction a Stoppage of the 

Inductive Method. 

3. The mistake about the ancients having been noticed, 
our view next turns to the third assertion, made in praise 
of the Baconian induction : which is, that it is a powerful 
instrument for investigating nature. 

In opposition to which, I set down another one : — that 
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is, that Lord Bacon's version of induction as delivered by 
him, and generally received, has so spoilt induction, that 
if attempted to be followed out, it would render all induc- 
tion impossible. It would be by his process, or rather 
want of process, neutralised. He, indeed, is desirous, that 
men should seek to nature for their learning of nature, 
ask her questions, and ransack aU her treasures hyinqmry. 
But, while encouraging men to employ experiments and 
inquiry, he shackles them with a prohibition, that really 
deprives it of all its constituent parts — that is, the various 
processes of reasoning, anticipation of the mind, or 
guesses, hypotheses, syllogism, theory, and all the appa- 
ratus, of which the logical process really consists. Not 
only does he put them away from induction : but treats 
them as so utterly repugnant to it, as to be incompatible 
with it. " Anticipations of nature," i.e., attempts at fore- 
sight, are opposed as contrary to the " interpretations of 
nature." The syllogism, which experiment follows as its 
form, — consciously or not, — is held up as just so much 
exclusion of experiment', theory — which is only really 
*' theory " when true, and, when true, is the perfect form 
of science — is treated, as, indeed, it is now by the vulgar 
generally, as only an usurper of the place of investigation. 
But what is the real relation of all these logical processes 
to the process of experimental induction ? Why, its very 
•constituent parts. As, indeed, the inductives themselves 
are forced, without seeming to know it, to confess, in the 
language, which the business of discussion forces them to 
employ, as " inference," " conclusion," " premiss," " de- 
duction," " reasoning." All these words, which per- 
petually occur in their writings, signify the features of 
that very logical process of syllogising, or employment of 
the middle term. And this it is, therefore, which, unac- 
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knowledged, gives to the Baconian process all the efficacy- 
it might possess. What, then, are we to think of. this 
boasted Baconian system of "induction," which is obliged 
to lean for all its vitality upon thefts or pilferings, made 
unscrupulously upon the very philosophy it was formed to 
disparage P Ungraciously made as it is, it is, however, an 
unavoidable acknowledgment of the fact, that the logical 
steps they are so proud of despising, are reaUy the con- 
stituent life of the inductive method of discovery, they 
suppose themselves to have invented instead of them. 

The syllogism and logical processes are indeed only a 
faithful transcript of nature herself, in the highest opera- 
tions of her rational agents. And he, who slights, dis- 
parages, or attacks the syllogism on the plea of upholding 
nature, is only employing a hypocrite's device, of prosti- 
tuting nature's own name as a cloak for injuring her in her 
most precious interests — the interest of the natural intel- 
lect in its business of induction from her works. In that 
the logical method is the very soul. 

So, indeed, it must be from the very nature of the 
genuine inductive process : in which the imceasing pre- 
sence of the logical activity may be seen by inspecting 
carefully any work where it enters. Take, for example, 
the case — not of scientific experiment, but one of every- 
day life — that of a boy finding out the way of putting 
together the pieces of a geographical chart-puzzle. This 
is an inductive operation : which, though in one sense it 
is working from a cause to its effect, is in another finding 
out the cause of a proposed effect ; and is completed only 
in experiment. 

In the experimental process of discovering the puzzle, 
not a single step is there, which is not an act of the 
ecouted syllogistic process of logic. It leads the way in 
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the very first starting : which is to conceive the problem 
possible to be done. For that it can be done, being yet xm- 
demonstrated, is itself only a preconception, an " anticipa- 
tion," — one of those mental movements we are not allowed 
by Bacon to use in experiments (though his own examples 
are full of them without his having had the sense to per- 
ceive it). The same thing in the next step he the boy 
takes : which is the plan he conceives for finding out the 
puzzle. What is that P A syllogism. He argues thus, 
" If it is to be done ; it will come out into evidence by 
dove-tailing the pieces one with another, ii. Now this 
evidence must be apparent by a series of actual attempts, 
iii., which attempts I will therefore make. 

Now this is all an Aristotelean syllogism, though he 
does not know it. Syllogism is thus the life of the whole 
undertaken experiment. Which therefore depends for its 
very being, upon the most hated processes of the 
" darkening philosophy " of Aristotle. Nor less so is it 
with the first step in the execution of the plan : which is 
to take one piece, and put another alongside of it to see if 
they dovetail. What is this as part of the experiment P 
Why it is an hypothesis — another horrible thing in the 
eyes of the Baconians, — until lately at least, — when 
common sense has been forcing its way, though very 
slowly up again against their prejudices. If that first 
hypothesis does not succeed: he tries another piece, by 
virtue of di fresh hypothesis. And so on hypothesis after 
hypothesis is taken, until all the possible ones are ex- 
hausted : and, when done, what is the completed puzzle P 
Why nothing more than the embodiment of a well con- 
ducted syllogism, made up of a series of verified hypotheses. 
Not less logical in all its vital elements is the process of 
finding out the cause of some given effects. Which, — in 
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order to keep our thoughts in familiar life — we will sup- 
pose to be that of a murder, which has been committed. 
In discovering this, an anticipation of mind is necessary to 
make the discovery undertaken at all ; then a syllogism, to 
bring the mind to conclude, that there must have been a 
murder. Before any one can be tried for it, he must bo 
suspectedy and that is by the use of hypothesis. To see 
whether the hypothesis be true or not, there must be the 
examination of witnesses : in all which process there are 
anticipations^ hypotheses, syllogisms, and inferences without 
end. And when the examination is made; then there 
must be a summing up. Which, to be fair, must have 
employed in it a regular train of syllogistic reasoning 
upon the evidence, in order to help the jury to make 
the proper inference, and on their part, too, in their 
minds, the same thing reflected. No single step, from the 
first conclusion about the mere fact of a murder, until the 
last one, that the murderer is the accused man, which is 
not done by means of the processes of much-persecuted 
logic. 

Take away syllogism, and there is no inference made 
&om the premisses about the murder at all. Take away 
syllogism, and there is no true examination in summing 
up. Take away hypothesis, anticipation, prepossession, 
and preconceptions, there is no verification or falsification 
of the accusation ; no apprehension, no verdict, no con- 
viction, no acquittal. If, then, the man tried is fairly 
acquitted, or justly punished ; the induction, by which the 
punishment or acquittal is arrived at, is nothing but the 
result of a series of anticipations — hypotheses verified, 
hypotheses falsified, syllogistic reasonings and processes, 
taught only properly in the discipline of the Aristotelean 
traditions, which Bacon wrote his Organimi to discredit, 
and got his own fame by defaming. 

I 
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These examples, taken from ordinary life, of the in- 
ductive process of experiment, from cause to effect, or 
from effect to cause, justify us in saying, that when duly 
examined, the syllogistic system, with all its accompani- 
ments, at least the employment of the middle term, is the 
animating power of all experiment. 

Inductive experiment is, in fact, essentiaUy a mental 
process ; and the instrumental means are but the form of 
settling some minor premiss of an Aristotelian syllogism. 

Now, what takes place in such business, as the boy with 
a puzzle, and the Court with a culprit, has place also in 
the more ticklish experiments of induction, in the exact 
sciences. In which the reasoning process differs no more, 
than the eyesight in the two acts of a philosopher — one 
when watching a kitten at play, the other when watching 
a comet in its path. In both the eyesight is the same, 
working by the same laws. No less is the intellectual 
exercise the same in both the processes, whether of calcu- 
lating the comet's orbit and ascertaining the man's guilt. 
In all sciences, whether Theology, or metaphysics and 
logic, usually talked of as merely deductive, in geology, 
astronomy, the constitutive principle of experiment is 
what belongs to syllogistic reasoning, sometimes with the 
minor premiss first, instead of the major as in demonstra- 
tion. It is its life — its whole being. Without it, there- 
fore, there could be no observation, no trial, no experi- 
ment, no discovery. When, then, the Baconians have not 
only disparaged all these processes, of which Aristotle and 
the Scholastics have been such masters ; but have actually 
made syllogism, theory, and speculation, to sound like 
Jesuit and Ultramontane, as ill names for the irreconcile- 
able foes of that induction, of which they are the very 
life : are we not justified in saying, that the method of 
induction they commend^ almost consisting, as it does, in 
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not being syllogktic, is a method, from which all inductive 
virtue has been extracted; by which it would be rendered, 
thierefore, as much no induction, as a sovereign without its 
twenty shillings would be equal to no money, Nothingy 
would, in like manner be the result, then, of the Baconian 
so-called method of discovery ; if any one, taking Lord 
Bacon and his admirers at their word, was so irrational, as 
to try to put it in practice. Nor is this severe judgment 
to be rescinded for any excuse, such as might be softly 
and assuringly attempted, — that Lord Bacon never meant 
to do away with reasoning. Whether he meant it or not; 
— as a pretender to philosophy, he is responsible for the 
deliberate carrying on of an antirational assault, which, 
having no other meaning, has borne its natural fruit in 
encouraging an imiversal contempt for all the formal 
sciences connected with reasoning. 

It is too late, therefore, to allege these excusing pleas : 
which, even to stand in need of, is sufficient to condemn 
his " philosophy " as a blunder. But it is only too true, 
that, notwithstanding the presence of many sentiments 
quite inconsistent with its aim, the " philosophy" itself is 
mainly directed to the destructive purpose of putting dovm 
all the regulative processes of reason in natural philosophy, 
under pretence of zealously building up it^ more natural 
element of fact. And the almost extinguished study of 
logic, and the formal sciences in England, and the preju- 
dice against all the science not commended by its *'praC' 
tical valm^* too sadly bear witness to the desolating 
efficacy of the English zeal against speculation. We look 
for the effects of cultivated metaphysical thought. We 
behold instead, a scene, that strikes one like the charred 
and blackened ruins, which a raging fire has left of a once 
beautiful, lordly mansion. The same dismal wreck has 

i2 
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Happened to the metaphysical studies. All that remains 
of their memory is that which is sorted imder the dimce's 
favourite phrase, "Metaphysical jargon/' or "jargon of 
the schools." 

If we ask what barbarity it was, that wrought this ruin 
of its once honoured greatness in England ; the history of 
the desolation leads us back to the reforming zeal of 
Bacon, and the loud-tongued admirers of his antilogical 
bigotry. 

If, in extenuation, you should allege that, after all. 
Bacon did not want to exclude the logical processes, but 
only to confine them within their proper bounds, this can- 
not be acceptable to any philosophic mind. There is no 
opening for such an excuse. It is a mere afterthought. 
Even if it were true, it would be unworthy of the subject. 
We cannot be content with any place for the formal 
science of thought except the first. As well might you 
seek to find a place for a man's head, besides the highest 
in the bodily frame ; or for his heart, besides the centre of 
the vital administration, as to find in the work of induc- 
tion any place for the regulative science of logic — really 
of reason itself, except that of absolute dominion in the 
workshop of truth. If it be not honoured as a living 
principle of all science ; it has no place at all. And this 
high place, not being given by Bacon, the place he allows 
for it is consequently as none in effect, as it is usually with 
him none even in name. And, consequently, the " induc- 
tion," which he insists upon, purged as it is of all syllo- 
gism, must, if taken upon Bacon's own showing, contain 
no productive factor for discovery : which would thus, if 
depending for its results upon his idea of induction, be for 
ever no induction at all. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

BACONIAN INDUCTION ACTUALLY UNPEO- 

DUCTIVE. 



Thus is concluded the last of those three boastful pleas, 
which the Baconian theory of science propounds for 
itself: — 

1. That induction was lamentably wanted to supply the 
ancient insensibility to the use of facts. 

2. That the true idea of induction was new, 

3. That, as described by Bacon, it was an effectual in' 
atrument for scientific discovery. 

Not having been lamentably wanting before, in its right 
sense, — nor new in its right idea — nor efficient, as it has 
turned out according to Bacon, his treatment of inductive 
method does not in any way correct, but only too well 
bears out the degraded character of that negative spirit, 
which brings down the purpose of science to no better 
ihAn practical utility , and its object to a stunted fragment 
of Universal Being. 

Upon this it will of course be immediately rejoined : 
** How has it then been so fertile in discoveries : which, 
ever since the Baconian gospel, have been teeming in 
abundance P '' I reply, it has, like Protestantism, not been 
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fertile in anything else but boasting ; in which it has 
taken the credit of that, which it has not helped, except to 
spoil. The results of experimental inquiry have had their 
rise quite independently of the force of Baconian doctrine : 
which has attended modem discovery only as its disease, 
not to cause, but to debase it. Its advances have been 
owing to the new direction, which increased advantages at 
the ti^le of the scholastic invention of printing, helped to 
give to human curiosity in physical things. But it cannot 
for a moment be allowed, that this increase in ' experi- 
mental fruit, has been in any way owing to the self- 
glorifying Baconian " philosophy." • Which, consisting, 
like its brother Protestantism, solely in shameless nega- 
tion, possesses no productive power in it, except for nega- 
tion as its result. Nor is this consequence in any way 
abated by its so-called " constructive " element. For this 
" constructive" method itself turns out on examination to 
be nothing better than destructive negation, a little dis- 
guised under experimental phrases. The whole complex, 
being self-contradictory in its force, renders the method it 
professes to direct, unproductive in effect. And so it, 
indeed, is, as may be without much imcertainty decided, 
upon a little regard paid to facts of modem discoveries. 
This will come with more persuasive force to our minds, 
when seeing, that there is no discovery, of which we have 
any narrative account, which does not stand up in contra- 
vention to the anti-logical prohibitions of the Baconian 
tradition against anticipations, theorising, assumptions, 
and syllogism. To make this clear it will be sufficient to 
cite some suggestive examples, out of that line of dis- 
covery, which the Baconians themselves so complacently 
claim for their own — the astronomical. The first shall be 
the narrative from Dr. Whewell, of Copernicus himself. 
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Who gives us, as every one but a Baconian would expect, 
the starting of an hypothesis^ as the key that unlocked the 
riddle of the celestial motions. A theoretical impatience 
with the want of symmetry, had made him dissatisfied 
with the prevailing system : and after searching, not alto- 
gether in vain, for precedents for asserting the motion of 
the earth, " I then," says he, " began to meditate con- 
cerning the motion of the earth, and though it appeared 
an absurd opinion; yet since I knew that in previous 
times others had been allowed the privilege of feigning 
what circles they chose, in order to explain the phe- 
nomena, I conceived that I also might take the liberty of 
trying whether, on the supposition of the earth's motion, 
it was possible to find better explanations than the ancient 
ones of the revolutions of the celestial orbs." 

Having then assumed, by way of experiment^ hypo- 
thesis, " the motions of the earth, which are hereafter 
explained, by laborious and long observation, I at length 
foimd that, if the motions of the other planets be com- 
pared with the revolution of the earth ; not only their 
phenomena follow from the suppositions, but also the 
several orbs, and the whole system, are so connected in 
order and magnitude, that no one part can be transposed 
without disturbing the rest, and introducing confusion 
into the whole universe." 

Mark the hinge of his discovery. To " take the liberty 
of trying whether in the supposition of the earth's 
motion ! " Then again, " having assumed the motions of 
the earth." This is the first hypothesis made since the 
thoughtful ancients ; and it was this " taking the liberty" 
without asking Baconian leave to make a new supposition, 
which set him at work, and ended in settling the prime 
question in astronomy about the moving direction. 
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So it must be in every hunt we make for a cause. There 
must be a thinking " whether or not," a supposition to 
stimulate triaL The same natural idea is well exemplified 
in the springhead of another discovery — that of Newton 
-concerning the moon's gravitation to the earth. This, 
just like all the rest you ever hear of, arose from a free 
thought^ an anticipation, a speculation made in imminding 
freedom from the Baconian shackles. In Dr. Whewell 
(vol. ii., p. 121), we read : " The narrative of the progress 
of Newton's thoughts, is given by Pemberton (who had it 
from Newton himself), in his preface to his view of 
Newton's philosophy, and by Voltaire, who had it from 
Mrs. Conduit, Newton's niece. The first thoughts, we are 
told, which gave rise to his Principia, he had when he 
retired from Cambridge, in 1666, on account of the 
plague, (he was then 24 years of age.) As he sat alone in 
a garden, he fell into a speculation on the power of 
gravity; that as this power is not foimd sensibly di- 
minished at the remotest distance from the centre of the 
earth, to which we can rise, neither at the tops of the 
loftiest buildings, nor even on the summits of the highest 
mountains, it appeared to him reasonable to conclude that 
this power must extend much farther than was usually 
thought. * Why not as high as the moon ? ' said he to 
himself : and if so, her motion must be infiuenced by it ; 
perhaps she is retained in her orbit thereby." 

This was the first effectual beginning to the idea of 
gravitation, as governing the motions of the moon and 
planets. It thus arose from a guess — a " why not P" a 
preconception, made not even in the course of experiment, 
but in a speculative mood, whilst perhaps smoking his 
pipe in the garden. More examples would occupy too 
much space — nor is there much need. Whenever we do 
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come across them, they always have the same character — 
a fact hitting some speculative mind in a quiet mood, a 
daring supposition, or a series of suppositions, a theory, 
an idea of symmetry, a sense of law, working its way for- 
•ward by syllogistic steps, warming in its progress towards 
the truth, till the heat of demonstrative force has kindled 
into the flame of self-evidence. The triumph of scientific 
discovery is always from the working of logical processes 
in the mind. These, professedly set forward as having 
been the vital force of every discovery we have an accoimt 
of, stand as direct denials of the Baconian see-saw ; which 
is only content in treating anticipations of nature as 
adversaries of interpretations of nature, hypotheses of ex- 
periment — syllogism of induction. In which inductive 
operations are reviled as enemies of induction, discovering 
patience as the foe of discovery, nature's best industry as 
the foe to nature's own results. As the Lutherans and 
Protestants have made no better use of " faith " only, than 
as a weapon of attack against "good works," charity 
and faith itself, of Scripture against Scripture's own teach- 
ing ; so the Baconian brawlers have found no better use 
for nature, than to wound nature itself in its intellectual 
glory, and for truth than as a name for damaging all the 
means, God has given us for finding it out, the scholastic 
armoury of the himian imderstanding, — those logical pro- 
cesses, which the Baconian " philosophy of induction " 
consists in reviling. "Without these derided steps, there 
can be no thought, no intelligence, no process of dis- 
covery ; and, therefore, being without them, the " Baco- 
nian method," as it is pompously called, is void of the 
required productive factor, which has yielded every dis- 
covery, that has adorned the path of scientific industry. 
The results, therefore, of modem investigation, refusing 
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the credit of inductiye efficacy to the Baconian method, 
cannot save it from being adjudged, as it deserves, as a 
self-emptied system : which, contrary to its high claims of 
being full of luminous reforming virtue, is such, that if it 
were tried, it would be a stoppage to all experimental dis- 
covery whatever. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONCLUDING SUMMAEY OF THE MEEITS OF 

BACONISM. 



So MUCH upon the boasted Baconian scientific " method," 
which, when sifted, is found only to be a fit companion in 
merit, for that paralysed fragment of created being, which 
the same philosophy has fixed for its ohjecL 

This, then, closes the notice of the three points selected 
for examination in the Baconian view. Which, consider- 
ing how its chief aim in treating science has been to lower 
it from the high conception it was held in by others, 
might be rather called an anti-philoscphy than a phi- 
losophy. For it really consists, in its ultimate value, of a 
negation of all that philosophy claims. 

(1), A negation of its lotty purpose : Which is to feed 
the noblest faculty in man, the soul, — in its noblest appe- 
tite, — ^its need of truth, with its own proper food, — high 
reason set before its contemplation : which, ripened into 
its more perfect form, becomes the worship of Eternal 
Being itself — God. This is the end, that science alone 
rests in. • Instead of which, putting before us " practical 
utility" as the purpose of science, the spirit of Baconism 
would recognise science only in its lowest applications — as 
the servant of our bodily needs. 

(2). It is the negation also of the best part of the object 
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of philosophy : Which properly is Universal Being, i,e., 
Ood creating the worlds including all the doctrine both of 
Creator and of creature, in all its pauses, final, formal, 
efficient, and material. Instead of which, the idea that 
Baconism presents us with, is nothing else than the 
material world, torn from its creational dependence — and 
with it, all the light of its meaning strictly blotted out 
of it. 

(3). Lastly, it is the negation of the efficacious method, 
in which the object it leaves us should be pursued. Which 
ought to be the free reason of man, in the plenitude of its 
speculative powers. Instead of which, all that Baconism 
has done for method is to deny, whenever it can, all merit 
to the theoretic faculty, leaving the mind crippled in the 
only means it possesses, for carrying on the business of 
scientific investigation. 

These three negations, in which I have briefly summed 
up the view of this system, enable us to form a better esti- 
mate of those enormous pretensions, with which it faces 
the world. Is it to be called " an emancipation of the 
human mind P " No. Intent only upon instituting its 
penal laws of ridicule, abuse, contempt, upon all the intel- 
lectual processes, it becomes nothing else in effect, than an 
iattempt to smother the free exercise of the understanding ; 
and as such, too, is it practically felt to be by those, who 
have had to endure the discouraging annoyance of Ba- 
conian pedants, using the name as an excuse for stopping 
the use of speculation. 

This stamps it quite the contrary of the revelation, 
which it professes itself to be, as the means of spreading 
a darkening influence upon the whole tone of human 
thought. If I am asked, why, th^rx, has it become so 
popularly accepted P the reason is ^ety easy. It offers, as 
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all negations do, the strongest attraction for that temper of 
mind, which is most common in human society — the pride 
of igpiorance. The ignorant man, if not willing to have 
his ignorance enlightened, is naturally flattered by an 
annoimcement, which assures him that he is now free to 
despise what before had taxed his reverential feelings. 

And this is just what the Baconian gospel does. Limit- 
ing the purpose of human knowledge to the practical, its 
object to the sensible, its method to the anti-logical, it ofllers 
a relief to all who are too sensual for contemplation, by 
cutting away contemplative studies from the class of 
worthy pursuits. It relieves the ignorant from the hum- 
bling sense of their ignorance, by cutting off from any 
claim to attention, all but the lower branches of being. 
By teaching a contempt for the drier processes of abstract 
study, it takes away from men the sense of inferiority, 
which a consciousness of being deficient in logical power 
would otherwise bring upon them. These are motives 
quite sufficient to explain, why the negative anti-philo- 
sophy of Bacon should be so welcome to an English mind, 
naturally prone to prize only that which willjoay; or, as 
it calls it, " be practically beneficial,*' especially to himself 
and his body. 

Its wide-spread acceptance, then, does not disprove what 
its intrinsic features justify us in saying about it, — that it 
brings no light, or aid to man in the pursuit of his intel- 
lectual good. To invite a man, therefore, to espouse such 
a " philosophy," instead of the imiversal one, which it was 
proposed to displace imder plea of its being more free^ is 
like asking him to emancipate himself from the yoke of 
walking upright on his feet, and to take to the noble gait 
of crawling on the ground with his hands and knees. 

Grounded, as this judgment is, upon a review of its 
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merits, what should naturally be our maimer of treating 
it P Without any wish to disparage the literary merits of 
its founder, which were respectable, the mischief, which 
its high place in popular esteem produces, should lead us 
to discredit it ; in virtue of the right we have to remove 
influences, which oppress the dignity of phUosophy : as is 
done most efiectually by the Baconian spirit, throwing as 
it does obloquy upon its nobler aspirations. Its steadily 
pursued aim at dishonouring these formal studies in 
science, — whatever excuse may be attempted for it, — has 
had, up to the present time, the efiect of putting into the 
mouth of every dunce and reason-hating upstart, a res- 
pectable-looking authority, imder which he may inflict 
discouragement and annoyance upon the genuine thinkers, 
for being what he calls unpractical theorists, and their 
language a " scholastic jargon." 

The mischief, which the anti-philosophy of the Baco- 
nians produces, through the high reputation it enjoys, 
makes it necessary for the lovers of sound science not to 
be content with not encouraging Baconism, but actually to 
oppose it, as an aggressor upon the best interests of human 
reason. And in trying to correct it, we need not deem it 
obligatory to distinguish between it, and its mischievous, 
negational character. For its negational character and 
itself are so much one, that they cannot be separated. It 
was to negate the elevated philosophy of Aristotle, that it 
was first conceived. For this it was that the " Novum 
Organon" was written, taking to itself the very title, 
under which Aristotle had delivered his logical treatises. 
This supplanting of the Aristotelian treatises, by devas- 
tating the interior processes of the reason as useless brain- 
spun subtleties, is what it now ever prides itself for having 
effected. The negational aim is its real one, and the only 
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one, which it really has attained. For anything that 
people commonly get from it, it stands now at its own 
request, for nothing more than an explosion of all meta- 
physics and logic, which brutish ignorance only repre- 
sents to us as a "jargon," hindering the business of inquiry 
into nature. This inextricable identification of Baconism 
with the mere anti-logical spirit makes all discrimination 
impossible, as it is, indeed, imnecessary. The habit of 
induction is too safe to need Bacon's name, or patron- 
age to help it. It cannot be hindered, as long as man has 
a reason and a desire to know — which is the fountain of it : 
and the sooner it disembarrasses itself from nega- 
tion-loving associations of Baconism, the better for its 
credit. Nothing, therefore, in the interest of genuine 
induction is there, to dissuade its friends from endeavour- 
ing to reduce to its proper level the claim of the cele- 
brated auttor, who has so debased its honour. Had his 
works been free from this vice of negation, they might 
have been regarded from this distance of time admiringly, 
as an earnest, though rough, call upon men to study 
nature's phenomena more devoutly. As it is, this good 
intention is so deeply identified by him with an anti- 
metaphysical and anti-logical warp, that his high reputa- 
tion now* stands only in the light of science, as an ob- 
structive shadow, to perpetuate the degradation of the 
hiunaii intellect, in all those nobler fimctions, by which it 
is distinguished from the sense of the lower animal. And 
we are therefore justified in trying to cast down from its 
unrighteous eminence, the enormous Baconian idol, in the 
shelter of whose name the degraded spirit loves to take 
refuge. 



THE MENTAL PEOCESS OF EXPEEDENCE ♦ 



1. Bacon's Philosophy only a seesaw, setting 
Experiment in Antagonism against its own 

Rational Life. 

Ix)RD Bacon's mischievous attack on the more elevated 
views of philosophy has maintained itself — as is usual in 
all errors — ^by trading upon a false antagonism : which, in 
his case, is put gratuitously between the two usually alleged 
human ways of truth-seeking, — ^the aposteriori, or experi- 
mental, and the a priori ; or, as some denote them, the 
" inductive " and " deductive " methods. These terms, 
with others that might be named, as "idealism" and 
" phenomenonism," "synthesis,'' and "analysis," which 
have usually gone in pairs, had at the first no worse 
origin, than the simple intention to designate processes in 
acquiring knowledge, which were supposed to be somehow 
distinguished from each other, as either from mthin the 
mind, or from vnthout it. These appellations were with- 
out any invidious rivalry insinuated between them. 
Afterwards, however, they met the lot that has so often 
befel other words, signifying correlative ideas, in the un- 

♦ This essay on " The Mental Process of Experience " is the con- 
tents of a paper, read at a meeting of the Catholic Academy at the 
Cardinal Archbishop's house, on Jan. 23rd of this year 1877. 
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trained mind, as " capital and labour," " landholder and 
producer/' " Scripture and Church." Like these, the other 
correlatives came to be not merely distinguished, but 
opposed to each other — ^then set as antagonistic and incom- 
patible ; till at length they appeared in the field of phi- 
losophy, pitted against each other, as party names. In 
this character they stand for ideas, which, instead of being 
co-significant of each other's presence, are alternatives to 
each other's absence. This see-saw mode of speech, like 
that about labour and capital, has received the best en- 
couragement from men of the highest name in English 
literature and philosophy. Who have invariably talked 
of these correlative couples, as being mutual exclusives. 
It will be proposed, for example, as a question, whether an 
idea, or a conclusion be a priori or posteriori : as if one 
could be without the other, whether analytic or synthetic, 
objective or subjective. It will be learnedly discussed, 
whether some science.should be called deductive, or induc- 
tive. Some departments of human knowledge are placed 
in one of these classes, and some in the other. Whatever 
concerns more material phenomena, as botany and astro- 
nomy, is set in the inductive catalogue. If it concerns 
the phenomena of the spirity its ideas, reasonings, words, 
and abstract quantities, it is very likely sent off into the 
Siberia of deductive sciences, as having no business with 
phenomena : as if hyperphysical phenomena, or spiritual, 
philological, and logical phenomena, were not phenomena. 
Or it may be occasionally doubted whether the inductive, 
or deductive department be the legitimate one. Thus, of 
botany it may be said, " It regards the facts of the vege- 
table kingdom. It must be inductive." "Yes," it 
may be replied, " but not quite so. You see there is a 
system in it, classes, genera, species, and laws ; all that's 
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deductive/' As to astronomy, it hitherto has held an tm- 
disputed place amongst the pet inductiyes. But Mr. 
Stuart Mill tells us that it has been inductive, but it may 
become at some time a deductive science. So throughout 
our philosophic talk on these departments, it presents us 
with little else but an endless jingle-jangle about inductive 
and deductive, experimental and theoretical, and the other 
couples^ of correlatives: which are named not as com- 
panions of each other, but as eternally incompatible. This 
contentious employment of the very innocent terms, has 
been the work principally, if not wholly, of that class of 
empirical speculators, who have made themselves cham- 
pions of the senses, as the only important agent in truth- 
finding ; making use of their name to wage war against 
the claims of the speculative reason itself, of which the 
senses are but the subservient organs. 

This assumed antagonism has been the real source of 
the wordy strife, which has been carried on interminably 
on this subject. As was indeed certain to happen from 
the miss-the-mark sort of pleading, which the empirical 
side have chosen to use. 

Nothing better for getting up an endless war, than the 
raising of a false issue. In which one of the sides is able 
to hinder the true question from being debated, by turn- 
ing the aim of the debate upon a point, which is not 
questioned. It is evident that, when one party insists ia 
keeping the dispute off from the vital point, the question 
can never be settled, because its merits can never be ap- 
proached by the other side. And this diverted issue has 
been the case in the dispute, which has been carried on 
against regulating reason and experience together, by the 
champions of experience ahne ; and particularly by the 
class of people who are so fond of putting on Lord 
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Bacon's name. These have, it is not too mucli to say, 
needlessly enlarged on the importance of the senses as 
criterions, which none was even yet known to deny. But 
not content with asserting their indispensable office, they 
have assailed the claims of the mind, for being the active 
source of truth, not by namef but by imdermining the 
dignity of all its operations, as syllogistic reasoning, logic, 
and metaphysics, and with that, all that was higher than 
what they can recognise as coming from without the miad. 
By this means they have availed to direct the attention 
from that, which should be the question : which is, " How 
much of the element of knowledge is contributed from 
without the mind, and how much from the mind itself? In 
what degrees, or in what diflferent modes do these two 
&ctors give their aid ? Are the things without the mind 
active in producing experience, and the mind passive?'* 
These and the like are the objects really calling for 
enquiry. But, instead of that, the professed question, as 
set by the experience champions, has virtually come to 
be, whether the mind is not indebted for all its truth, 
solely to actions of things without it. But this is not the 
real issue, calling for debate : since the dependence of the 
mind upon experience has never been called into question. 
If the empirical school had ever been able to point out 
any important school of philosophy, in which the office of 
the senses and experience had been denied ; their insisting 
upon it would have had some pertinence. But there has 
been no such school,— not even amongst Ontologists. The 
insisting upon such a truth has therefore been little else, 
but the nursing of a wearying platitude, to the effect of 
diverting the attention from the point, which really de- 
served study, to one, which has never stood in need of dis- 
cussion. It is thus that an entirely false issue has been 
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raised all along, to the almost complete obliteration of the 
only point of value ; and, instead of calm philosophical 
inquiry, we have had a noisy wrangling of men, aiming 
at the wrong mark. And, as the discussion has begun with 
a false aim ; it ia evident that, except when the other side 
is able to recall the misguided assailants to the real point, 
about the different functions played by the mind, and by 
phenomena ; the quarrel, however long continued, can 
never bo nearer its termination than when it first began. 

On hearing, or reading about it, so great \b the noise 
and dust, that you may be puzzled to know which ia the 
right, and which is the wrong ; or how the credit is to be 
divided. But let the dust subside, and look at the thing 
in its own merits, without fear of using your own obser- 
vation ; and you will find the situation clearly enough defi- 
nable ; and that the seeming controversy has been nothing 
better than a ceaseless jangle got up by the pai'tisans of 
experience only, against those who never denied expe- 
rience, but asserted mind. And this negationist attack 
has forced the impartially disposed maintainera of the 
dignity of mind, into the attitude of self-defence ; which 
has tended to confound them under the look of "party;" 
though they were no more a party, or faction, than the 
mere interests of self-defence forced them to be. 

This mistake has been very much inveterated through 
a slovenly conception, which so many people have been 
content to rest on, — of the nature of "experience." 
Which, if defined according to their mind, would be to 
the efiect of making all experience impossible, as being in 
its light the result of impressions, which outward things 
have upon the mind. An idea, which haa just the same 
amount of truth, that ia to be found ia another popular 
one, — that says, — that a " man's character is the mere 
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result of his circumstances/' Of the same sort is the 
conception of '' experience," as being the impression, that 
outward things mate by their own force upon the mind, 
considered as mere recipient of their action. Even 
though this were true, — as perhaps it may be — enough to 
serve in loose popular usage ; the effect of its unrectified 
employment will come to be most fatal, whenever conclu- 
sions have to be made from it. Because it leaves habitual 
in the user the deceitful idea, that, in gaining experience, 
the mind is really passive, and the outward things only 
are the active factor. 



2. The Two Correlative Sources in the Formation 

OF Experience. 

This error is left at large in some of our unsuspected 
sayings : which, though true, are at the same time fatally 
liable to a depraved acceptation, arising from a latent 
ambiguity in them. As, for instance, the sentence, " All 
our knowledge comes from experience of outward things." 
Here outward things are the "from which " our cognition 
springs. 

This is undeniable : and yet it is almost sure to be, — 
as it always has been made — a pivot for the error, that 
outward things are the origin of our cognition, from the 
ambiguity seated in the idea " from." For " from which" 
has two opposite points of reference in an act of mental 
acquisition. One sort of " from which " we may, for the 
sake of distinction, call the origin of cognition ; and the 
other " from which " its commencement : the same as there 
are in the act of vision. The origin /rom which of vision 
10 the intelligent eye : but the commencement from which 
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iif VttiiQi & AoK^ lAkh its intelligence lights upon — ^the 
<ib}4K4 i& ^ li w r * - All sight must comtnence from what it 
hitti-^i^ pMWiited object. Because without a pre- 
.MMth^ "^ftgi^j^ there could be nothing to see. But all 
^Bl^bt )«^|Q9i$w w has its origin from the living eye — ^not 
l^emti ^&t' <^A|^t. Because without the eye there could be 
^Db^^^^i^ilL There are therefore two opposite and cor- 
T|«dri*Jw :$JWiOW©s, " from which *' in the act of vision ; one 
iki^^^^^^ixB^fitculty^ the other in the seen object. The 
:iltll^:$(^ of correlation of faculty and object holds good 
v^l^b ^ tb» act of mental vision, by means of which ex- 
tt^'itofi^ fe formed. Without the phenomenon pre- 
<^iil^t^t)^ iroia which knowledge could take its commence- 
fm^^.^^^^n^ eould of course be nothing to know, and 
1illQi«^£E>i*^ 1^ knowledge. But the object which supplies 
tib^ Qsm^^:t^]9^eement for knowledge, is not its origin. The 
Q2,4^ai Qi \w^gnng is not that, which the knowing action 
hilti^,, but ^tmi> from which the knowing acHon flows — ^the 
l^jOA^wing^ ^wer of the mind. " We all know that," it 
utay b^ 9^wi> ^' that is a truism." " Yes," I reply, '* it 
mak^ b^ a tdwam/' But simple and undeniably true as it 
is^th^ ideaa which our Baconians and experimentalists, 
ooiispiring with human blindness, have vulgarised, are 
ejutircly out oi harmony with it. And that one fact 
a^uxd U> m^ mMi^i&Dit to show, how little real light there is 
amoug^t tho«u^, who have availed to occupy the field of 
phiIo^<^;^o disi^u^dioaA in our day. In admitting into their 
ci^WJUuury mod^ Oif speech imguarded expressions about 
th^ uatux© of Q^p^enoe, in which outward phenomena 
ai*^ treats aa tl)# (mj^in^ not the mere starting point of 
eoguitiou ; they Wv^ thoughtlessly slipped into the habit 
of rcguxxUug tho*^ ^^nomena, as having the active share 
of forming oui* mi^tdl w^lth ; and the mind is left in the 
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light of passive recipient of their impressions. Thence 
has arisen — and ipost naturally — ^the common sentiment 
that man does not form his own judgment ; but that that 
is formed by his position — that he has no control over his 
opinions — ^to make these good or bad ; that his character 
is the result of the circumstances amongst which he is 
thrown, — and that he has nothing to do with choosing his 
circumstances : that he has no free will ; that he is not 
responsible for what he thinks, nor for what he does — for 
his ignorance, his errors, for his impiety. He has no 
more power to alter what he calls his " views " of things, 
to make himself honest or dishonest, charitable or imcharit- 
able, than he has to make himself tall or short, dark or 
fair. There is no merit for the diligent improver of his 
own talents and character, and the carver of his own for- 
tune. No guilt, no shame, no punishment for the inert 
slave of external temptation. If we would keep safe from 
mischievous results in philosophy, such an idea of ex- 
perience must be changed for one, which does not present 
the mind in the light of a mere passive recipient, or rather 
butt of the outward phenomena ; but rather as an active 
gleaner from them as passive objects. And such a cor- 
rective idea is to be had in a reformed definition of expe- 
rience, as being not so much the result of sensible im- 
pressions from things without upon the mind, as the 
knowledge, which the mind itself aammilatea through its 
senses, from things without. This rectification of the in- 
verted conception, if faithfully followed out, will give us 
a view of mental acquisition, such as will put away all the 
discordant word-fight between a posteriori and a priori, the 
metaphysical and material, reflection and experience, the 
subjective and the objective, the analytical and syn- 
thetical. These pairs, seen in the light, which the rectified 
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idea of experience throws upon them, will turn out to be 
names, — not for different specific forms of acquiring and 
holding knowledge, still less opposed or antagonistic ; but 
for two co-efficient elements — both always present in 
different degrees, and in totally different offices, in the 
same continuous mental process, by which the mind 
assimilates from without, the material for its sustenance. 



The Analogy, which Knowledge-gaining has with 

Bodily Nutrition. 

The Process of Bodily Nutrition. 

And, reconciling as it is, this assimilating process of 
truth gleaning gives the true idea of experience. Which, 
to see better, is like another process, in which the living 
body assimilates to itself material from without in the 
way of food. In this nutrition, the two causes employed 
are never absent from one another, but always working 
together in different capacities of active and passive. 

First, there is the pre-existing material from without ; 
— as bread, water, and wine. 

Then the felt need within — of appetite : — itself without 
food ; but with its power of adopting a supply for itself, 
from the material that may offer itself. From these two 
factors, — the material without, and the soul's vital principle 
of appetite within, take place all the operations for making 
up the work of self-nutrition. Of these we may just 
briefly indicate the principal. 

1. Taking the food by capture ; which may of course 
include arrangements as far back as you choose to date it, 
— even to the food-growing, the wine-making, the farm- 
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ing, the baking, brewing, cooking, and other prepara- 
tions, even to the putting into the mouth. 

2. Mastication ; by which the food is broken down for 
easier manipulation and passage into the stomach. 

3. Deglutition ; by which the nutritive material is laid 
in the receptacle, to imdergo the process of a vital 
chemical analysis. 

4. Digestion-: which is the name for the chemical dis- 
crimination of the fit from the imfit element, for conver- 
sion into vital bodily substance. 

5. Assimilation; or the vitalising of the fit elements, by 
assuming them into the nature of the blood. 

6. Distribution^ through the body, by the conveying 
process of the circulation. 

7. Finally, the recruiting of the fund of bodily strength, 
to be turned to serviceable employment upon whatever 
object may call for it. 

In all this varied course of the self-nourishing work, 
we see : — 

1st. That the two opposite factors are never absent — 
neither that which comes from without — the food, which is 
always there in some stage of conversion, remote or near ; 
nor that which comes from toithin, — the assimilating vital 
principle of the soul's appetite. 

2nd. Both of these ever present factors are in various 
degrees of manifestation and activity. 

There is a certain active principle in the material 
itself, bread and wine, which is assumed by the soul's 
bodily appetite. But the vital principle itself has an 
activity which is far greater in dignity : and in compari- 
son with which the material may be regarded as passive. 

3rd. The activity of the vital principle within is always 
gaining upon the integrity of the food factor without ; first 
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by capture, in wUcli itself the active and passive situa- 
tions, are manifest, — taking away its life, previous to con- 
sumption, — subjecting it to time to make it less resisting 
to the powers of the consumer. This is a gain pf the 
eating principle over that of the eatable. 

4th. A further conquest is in breaking down its in- 
tegrity by the teeth, if required, by mechanical division of 
its substance, and afterwards more perfect disintegration 
by the chemical action of the stomach. 

5th. The ascendancy of the consumer over the consumed 
is next seen in the assumption, conversion, and assimila- 
tion of it into the nature of the consumer : till the food 
has surrendered all the form it had, before the eater's 
faculties, and has become a formal part of himself. In 
this the raw material becomes more and more passive. 
For what could be more passive, than simply to lose one's 
own life, being nature, form, and substance, to be made 
into the life, being, nature, form, and substance of 
another one P Who would say that the loser of its in- 
tegrity was active, and the gainer was passive ; that the 
annexed was active, and the annexer passive P And yet, 
when we use the form of expression — " the food nourishes 
the body" — allowable as it is for common use, — we should 
be acting most rashly, if we were to take it to build any 
philosophical system upon. The only definition that could 
be allowed, is that which Aristotle, in his treatise on the 
soul, has so long ago pointed out, as the definition of nu- 
trition, as the act, by which the soul feeds the body ; 
making the soul in its appetites active y and the food mate- 
rial passive. In speaking of the whole process, by which 
the assimilating vital power appropriates the food to it- 
self, how erroneous it would be to talk of any of its stages, 
as different specific methods of eating ; — as if swallowing 
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was one method of eating, and chewing was another ; or 
as if there was one purely a priori — that of eating without 
food, and the other purely a posteriori, feeding without 
stomach. Equally erroneous would it be if we were to 
suppose the one to be the inversion of the other ; or that 
they were always reciprocally absent and present : so that 
when there was food, there could be no eating ; and when 
there was eating, there could be no food. As if, for in- 
stance, there were two opposite processes, one the induc- 
tive method of eating, which proceeds upon the external 
material ; and the other the deductive method of eating, 
which proceeds from the appetite within : whereas the 
inductive action without could not be without an inductive 
power within, and the deductive without could not be 
without something external to deduct about. The truth 
is, that neither one nor the other is ever absent ; and as 
factors, they must needs reciprocally involve, not recipro- 
cally exclude each other. But there is this difference 
between them — ^that, in the earlier operations of the assimila- 
ting process, the ascendancy of the vital principle over the 
material is less advanced than in the later ones ; when the 
material food has lost almost all of its original crudeness. 
In the latter case the vital principle becomes more emi- 
nently present ; and the previously distinctive nature of 
the food-material disappears. We of course see here how 
perverse it would be to found upon this variation, the idea 
of two independent methods, — of inductive and deductive 
modes of nutrition. This enables us also to understand, 
how much less proper is the popular idea of nutrition, as 
being the effect, which food has upon the body, than that 
which presents it as being the effect, which the animal 
power has upon the food by assimilation. 
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The Analogous Process of Knowkdge-gaining. 

Now the same relative situation exists between the two 
factors in the mind's acquisition of its food : which factors 
are : — first, that of assimilating/orce a priori in the soul's 
appetite for knowledge, and secondly, that of assimilated 
object a posteriori in the sensible phenomena. 

1st. Without the mind, there is the raw pre-existing 
fact, or phenomenon, ready to serve as material for the 
mental nutriment. 

2nd. Within, there is the mind itself, as yet a blank of 
knowledge and idea, with its appetite for knowing, which 
it is furnished with the faculty for satisfying, by seizing 
on the outlying fact, from which it has to extract its in- 
tellectual nutriment. Itself, though a blank of know- 
ledge, is not a blank of power to know. Without idea 
innate, it has innate, a determination to ideas ; which shall 
shew itself, wherever it can find a congenial object, by 
which to determine itself in forming them. Always on 
the watch for excitement, and occasions of learning ; it is 
the action, which this inward appetite plays upon the out- 
ward phenomenon, that constitutes the process of cog- 
nition, called " experience." In which the mental force 
is always gaining upon the presented phenomenon, till it 
gets out of it, clear of dross, a soul-feeding idea, which 
is the result intended from the first attack upon the crude 
fact. 

i. First — the phenomenon, or fact, lying as yet fresh in 
the waste of the sensible world, is presented to the senses : 
which are the organs, through which the intellectual soul 
gets hold of it. This is mental capture. 

ii. This fact, once apprehended, the truth-seeking 
faculty of the soul begins to break down into its parts, by 
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looking at it more in detail. Tliis may be called the 
mental mastication, 

iii. When sufficiently mastered by division, the ob- 
served phenomenon is made to pass into the memory, br 
mental stomach ; which is the act of mental deglutition, 

iv. The fact, stored up in the memory, can be repro- 
duced in the imagination, to be analysed, — not only in its 
dimensional parts, but in its constitutional nature. And 
this analysis by reflection is the mental digestion. 

V. In this analysis, the more material, or informal part, 
is separated from the nutritive element. And this extrac- 
tion of the formal, or knowable element from the crude 
fact, is mental absorption. 

vi. The assimilating process is now ready to be com- 
pleted. The nutritive, intellectual, or formal idea derived 
from it, undergoes the high act of the generalising reason : 
which passes it into the intellectual system in the form of 
universal truth, free from circumstances of time and place, 
to become a part of its intellectual life, or blood. And 
this last is the act of ultimate intellectual assimilation : in 
which all that was crude in the first received recognition 
is rejected ; and the knowable element has been transub- 
stantiated into a pure idea, which the reason appropriates 
as its own for sustenance. 

vii. The next stage, in which the intellectual idea appears, 
is that of a prepared stock of understanding power; which 
can be exerted for the explanation of other phenomena of 
creation. This is the exercise of acquired mental strength 
in the form of a truly deductive process. 

This consummates the dominion of the intellect over 
the fact, in process of intellectual nutrition. Which, like 
that of bodily feeding, resembles the course of a gradual 
combustion: where the fuel of presented phenomena is 
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made at length to become instmct with the yital heat of 
the receiver's own mind. In this, as we see, sensation has 
passed into attention ; attention has furnished memory : 
— ^memory has supplied the reproductive imagination : — 
imagination has helped to reflection : — ^reflection hasbright- 
ened into knowledge : — ^knowledge has been refined into 
science: — science sublimed into wisdom: — which diffuses 
through the spirit the warm joy of healthy freedom in 
the realm of nature. 



Conclusions from Foregoing against Errors on 

Knovshledge. 

In this continuous series, we are able to see, how the 
a priori element and the a posteriori are related to each 
other in the process of mental nutrition, which is in much 
the same indissoluble union, as that which joins the two 
factors of the process of nourishing the body. 



The Error of making Mind Passive, 

If then it would be absurd to oppose the active vital 
principle of the body, to the passive element of the nu- 
tritious food; not less absurd is the antagonism which 
experimentalists put between apriori and a posteriori in the 
mind and its nourishment. If the idea of nutrition, as 
the effect of food on the body is false, no less false is the 
idea of experience, as being the effect that outward phe- 
nomena have on mind ; however sufficient for the ordinary 
purpose of designating the process in common life. The 
definition would be rathqr the learning, which the mind 
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itself has stored up by active assimilation from the phe- 
nomena as passive* 

The Error of separating A Priori from A Posteriori. 

We can also see — with sufficient clearness for dissi- 
pating the common obscurity — that there is never any 
separation between the two factors — the a priori — and the 
a posteriori, the inductive force and the deductive force : 
— that they are both always present together, as opposite 
ends of the same action : and when these two factors are 
disimited, no product of knowledge takes place. The 
state of knowledge becomes a blank ; as much as there is 
of eating, when the food and the eating power are not 
united. 



Discovery of Law of Motion an Illustration of the Insepara- 
bleness of tJie Two Factors of Knowledge. 

Thus, for instance, in the induction of Newton's first 
law of motion ; — that a body, once in motion, if left to 
itself, would go on for ever in a straight line, with the 
motion, Which was first impressed upon it. In evolving 
this truth, there was first, as occasion of the idea — the 
mother fact, from without — say a projectile, as a stone 
throvm, which is the a posteriori factor ; and, on the other, 
the truth-seeking intelligence of the philosopher ; which 
is the a priori factor, both deductive and inductive. In 
the process of evolving the law out of the fact, the two 
factors are ever present, of mind and fact, in different 
degrees of pre-eminence. 

At first uppermost in view, is the crude fact, which the 
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mind has fastened itself upon — as of the moving stone^ or 
cannon-ball, which stands before the mind in all its un- 
broken integrity ; while, on the other hand, the inward 
principle of reflection appears as yet unmoved : to ask a 
question about the nature of the motion, that the fact ex- 
hibits. The first stirring of attraction between the active 
and passive factors is, as it would be with the inquiring 
Newton, the rising of the mind from its indifference to 
the low state of a mere speculating question — at a loss for 
an answer, — " How long would the motion last I wonder, 
if it were let alone ? " But, as the process of seeking for 
the answer goes on, we see the a priori principle of active 
speculation is always gaining upon the crudeness of the 
material phenomenon. As begins to be apparent in the 
first effort at satisfying the question, which the speculative 
faculty makes upon it. Taking up the business of inquiry, 
it dares to ask itself the penetrating question — " whether 
this stone would not go on without ceasing." To which it. 
of course replies out of its theoretic faculty, that the only 
reason why it ceases, is because its motion is beset with 
the impeding influences of gravitation, and the resistance 
of the medium air, through which it has to make its way. 
If, then, these two impediments were taken away, with 
any other ones that might interfere ; there would be no 
cause assignable, why the stone, once in motion, should 
not keep on moving with its first acquired impulse. From 
this it is decided by the speculative faculty, that, of itself, 
motion, once commenced, is unending. Next, as to the 
direction of the motion. If there were nothing outside to 
divert the motion to another point, there would be no 
assignable cause for its not continuing in the same way in 
which it had been projected by its last decisive impulse. 
This would be in a straight line. And this rectitude of 
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course becomes another addition to the truth acquired by 
the abstracting operation of the mind. 



Growing Ascendancy of the Speculative Factor over the Fact. 

At this period of the abstracting process, the a priori 
factor of the speculative principle, has begun to enter 
upon its mastery over the crudeness of the fact. That 
fact has been broken down into its three constituent parts, 
— the motion impressed upon it — the gravitation and the 
air. Of these three parts, the digestive faculty of analysis 
has thrown away two — weight and air ; — so that the 
original fact itself has finaUy disappeared from its native 
state of imbroken composition. All that remains of it is 
its abstracted element oi motion itself; which, while losing 
the limited condition, in which it was first bound up with 
air and gravitation, has now taken the unlimited form of 
purified clear idea, as required for the satisfaction of the 
speculative eyesight. This, on the other hand, appears as 
complete master, preparing to enter upon the fruition of 
the precious element — the idea of simple motion ; of which 
it has despoiled the conception of moving stone. And 
the same advancing dominion in the power of the specu- 
lative reason over the particular fact, becomes still more 
apparent in the sovereign-like freedom, with which it is 
able to attribute with imdoubting assurance an universality 
to the truth of unending duration of motion, which it now 
beholds before it. For in the idea it has picked out of it, 
of endless motion, it now sees motion, not as of this, or 
that particular projectile, but motion, as motion, in se, 
without any obscuring implication with the other elements 
of weight and air. 
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Ending in Intuition. 



In this disengaged state, motion stands out to be 
regarded no longer under the Kmitation of contingent 
circumstances of place and time, but in its own simple 
nature, free from all intercepting mixture. It is its uni- 
versal essence which is now presented to the mental eye of 
the inquirer. Who, therefore, seeing its whole nature 
now before him, free of all conditions, pronounces, by 
virtue of immediate intuition^ the same unending duration 
in a right line to be the essential law of motion. This he 
has done by an induction, from one representative instance, 
which has been thoroughly sifted. This clear vision, 
which the mind has been able to obtain of the truth 
secreted in the stone, widens still more the relative dis- 
proportion in active dignity between the inward factor of 
mind, and the outward factor of phenomenon. As a mere 
fact a posteriori, it has now disappeared from its pristine 
phenomenal life in time and place. Its inner kernel — the 
pure idea of motion — now disengaged from body, air, and 
weight, lies revealed to the intellect in its naked self- 
evidence, quite subdued and passive, without anything to 
stand between itself and the eye of the inquiring intel- 
lect ; which is now in a position to enter upon its quiet 
possession of the truth, it had at first sought to nourish 
itself upon. 

Yet, though the fact itself has been made to vanish 
from its first native state, it has not vanished altogether 
from existence. As a mere fact, it is dead. But its life 
has become assimilated to the life of the captivating 
understanding that has fed upon it in the state of an ab- 
stract idea ; which the mastering reason has been able to 
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store up carefully in the abiding form of canon^ or prin- 
ciple, as philosophic nutriment for ever. 

In comparing then the opposite states of activity of the 
two factors, — the outward and the inward — in the dis- 
covery of the first law of motion : we see that the fact, as 
it becomes subjected to the analysing power of the mind, 
fades from its native form, until it has entirely surren- 
dered itself to the form of the consuming intellect ; and 
the apriori action of the intellect has risen, from the 
lowest state of ignorant indifierence, through awakened 
inquiry, into warm activity, ending with entire conquest'; 
in which it stands, with nothing in the fact to stay it from 
incorporating into itself the permanent essence it first 
sought for in it. The same generalising power of the 
mind, that now contemplates the naked truth, and will 
apply it perhaps to explain something in mechanics, is 
, that, which began the earliest effort of inquiring into it. 
There is no discontinuity between what is called the in- 
ductive and the deductive processes — ^the first capture of 
the fact, and the latest enjoyment of its extracted prin- 
ciple. And this may be said of every mental acquisition 
in any department of natural science. 

No Knovtledge possible for Man, purely a priori, 

OR PURELY A POSTERIORI. 

We may then safely conclude against opposite sides of 
philosophical error, that, though there are methods of 
demonstration conveniently designated a priori, and others 
a posteriori, there is not competent for the rational animal 
man, any knowledge, which is purely rational, or purely 
a priori, — nor any purely animal, or purely a posteriori ; 
any more than there are human acts purely from the soul, 

l2 
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or purely from the body. Whicli is contrary to human 
nature. For, as the body can have no existence^ but by 
virtue of the human soul's informing it, so, no action of 
intelligence can be attributed to the body, which shall be 
distinct from that of the soul. And, as the soul has no 
means of gaining any knowledge except by images it has 
drawn out of experience ; the phenomena on which it 
feeds, cannot be seized without its bodily organs. The 
two elements, the intellectual and material, a priori and 
a posteriori are found even in these rudimental axioms, 
which we are unthinkingly accustomed to speak of as 
purely intellectual. It is true also in all mathematical 
judgments. Which are never possible to the mind, imless 
there be a sensibly embodying exemplar, in which to 
inspect them experimentally. There cannot be two radi- 
cally different ways of producing knowledge, any more 
than two ways of producing the effect of vision. There 
is but one— that of an act flowing from one and the same 
a priori power in the truth-seeking soul upon the truth- 
supplying phenomena, which God has placed within its 
reach to glean from : the product of which is therefore 
always both a priori and a posteriori. 

The Error of disjoining the Two Actions " Inductive and 

Deductive,^' 

2. The correction of this error serves also to refute ano- 
ther abuse like it, which is always, though sometimes un- 
consciously, adopted — consisting in an antithetical disjunc- 
tion between the mental processes called " inductive " and 
" deductive.*' 

We can of course easily see how this plausible see-saw 
arose. It was from the contrast between the states of the 
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two knowledge-producing factors, as they appear in the 
earlier and the later course of mental application to a 
subject. 

As the speculative faculty strengthens its ascendancy 
over the crude fact, an investigation necessarily becomes 
more rich in the intellectual element, so as to eclipse the 
phenomenon : which gradually disappears from the scene. 

It is during this latter phase, that the modem phi- 
losopher, not seeing anything more of the original phe- 
nomenon, begins to talk as if an alternation, or supplant- 
ing, or even inversion, had taken place in the mental pro- 
cesses of inductive for deductive, theoretical for experi- 
mental, and purely a priori for humble a posteriori. 

But this is a confusion. There may of course be two 
methods of demonstration, teaching, and applying, which 
may be conveniently distinguished from each other. But 
how violent a disjointing is committed in the antithetical 
play of speech, by which deductive and inductive are 
pitted against each other, we may see sufficiently from 
the foregoing investigation of the mental process. There 
we see that all the various operations in elaborating know- 
ledge come from one centre : at which the same a priori 
speculative and theoretical principle — call it what you will 
— being the major factor in the production, never quit 
the helm, from the first induction to last of deduction : 
and therefore never can it give up its title to the honour 
of designating human science, to be supplanted by a title 
— meant only to honour the minor factor — the things it 
exerts itself upon. Under the ceaseless presidency of the 
male speculative power, no experimental process was 
ever other than theoretical — theoretical in desiring know- 
ledge — theoretical in asking— theoretical in guessing — 
theoretical in finding — theoretical in proving and demon- 
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Btration — theoretical in storing up as principle — theo- 
retical in distributing its light to cases in future. The 
two are never discontinuous, never opposed, never sepa- 
rated. 



Error of dividing Sciences into " Inductive " and 

" Deductive,^* 

With the solution of this false antithesis goes also 
the next one which it has engendered, of an antithetical 
division of sciences, under the same titles of inductive and 
deductive, theoretical, and experimental. 

We can easily see how this dashing division got its 
place. It was from the fact, that some departments of 
study are conversant about sensible, others about super- 
sensible phenomena, some mixed, others abstract. And 
when the phenomena are the supersensible like gram- 
matical relations, philology, and mathematics, our phi- 
losophers not having before their view some palpably 
material object, such as the other sciences present, of 
planet, flower, or mineral, take refuge in the distinction 
of inductive and deductive : a distinction, which, as usual, 
quickly becomes a disjunction, and then falls into an 
opposition, and thence confusion inextricable. It is how- 
ever an error quite sufficient to dislocate any system of 
human knowledge. For as there can be no science, where 
both these processes are not as legitimate as in all others : 
so there can be no science which can belong more to one 
than to the other ; any more than there can be two classes 
of industry, one of which consists in getting a fortune, 
and the other in spending it. It must be both or none : 
however abstract, or however mixed. 

The acquirements of the sciences of logic and metaphysics. 
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are just as much experimental from their mental facts^ and 
mathematics from embodiments of its immixed subject, 
as botany or geology are from their parts of the material 
order. 

Christian Theology both Deductive and Inductive, as other 

Sciences. 

Kor must this saying be limited to natural sciences 
alone. Christian Theology will be seen to be under the 
same law as natural science. Otherwise it would not be 
called a human science : which, however, it is most tho- 
roughly, as much as botany. It has as all other human 
knowledge its sensible facts, as the Incarnation : its evi- 
dences to the senses — to the reason — ^its capability of 
being learnt more by study — discovered from the revealed 
facts and evidence, developed, systematised, debated, and 
proved and demonstrated, handed down in schools, ^he 
divine substance within it, and the divine light, by which 
we are aided to study it, do not take from its study any- 
thing of the inductive character that attaches to a natural 
knowledge. It is taught and attained in the same way as 
anything else, by the natural use of the faculties — and of 
all of them. It is therefore just as experimental and theo- 
retic as others. The infallibility of some of its articles, 
which have been entered into Catholic faith into the 
positive law of the Church, does not take away from the 
intellectual process of treating it, any more than the 
authority, which protects the multiplication table and 
Euclid's elements, from being rudely called into question, 
take away the necessity of intelligence in the learner. 

The very first article, the being of God— is one which 
is demonstrable inductively by the natural reason, like 
that of the natural forces of heat and electricity, or other 
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unseen powers, and still more clearly than they. The 
revelation of Christ is so put to man's natural capabilities^ 
that the fair use of their faculties of observation and 
inquiry honestly applied, cannot but bring assurance of its 
truth. Though a tree of immortal life, it grows in the 
garden of man's experience, after the manner of the trees^ 
which subserve the life of his mortal nature. Its divine 
character diminishes nothing of its natural properties. 
Nor can it be denied, or attacked, but by a violation of 
some law of the natural reason, senses, conscience, or the 
obligations of fair criticism, and the other means, which 
have been given us for acquiring truth. The divine 
science of Christian theology may be called also equally 
humariy with those which are not supernatural and divine. 
And all that is said of them may be said of it. 

* 

Application of the Truth to various Philosophical 

Errors. 

Self-evidence of Truths always the result of Mental Applica- 
tion to their Experimental Embodiment, whether knovm 

through a mediating term, or not. 

From this investigation, we may see one way to the rec- 
tification of some vefy general misunderstanding con- 
cerning the position, which the state of self-evidence 
occupies in the mental process of acquiring ideas. It is a 
common habit to imagine, that self-evident truths are 
always those, which either come without the need of 
previous sensible embodiment in experience, or admit of 
no demonstration through a middle term, as for example, 
" that parallel lines never meet", which some persons will 
tell you is quite a priori, and never could be unknown to 
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the mind. And tliis sort of immediately known truths are 
the only ones which get the name of self-evident. 

But that these are not the only class of self-evident 
truths is plain from the example of the self-evident law of 
motion, which is not evident on its first proposition to the 
mind. It becomes self-evident in its own light, as a neces- 
sary truth after sustained abstraction. It does not begin 
with being self-evident. For, before the abstracting pro- 
cess in experience had been applied to it, the eternal dura- 
tion of motion would have been so far from self-evident, 
as rather to have been incredible. 

Self-evidence, which is to become a starting-point for 
further inquiry, is not itself so entirely a priori, as to be 
without an accompanying operation upon some sensible 
exemplification. It is rather the fruit of frequent perse- 
vering consideration, applied to some phenomenon, by 
clearing away from it its imessential accompaniment. 
Truth, therefore, in its most perfect condition of bright 
self-evidence in the mind, has a progress that may be 
clearly traced from its commencement. It begins by being 
unknown and imdesired — ^unsuspected — then wanted for 
the understanding, then sought as its food — then dimly 
guessed at — afterwards proved — sifted from its dross — 
demonstrated with pains — next made easy — and after- 
wards, being seen in its formal nature, it becomes self- 
evident, or, as is said, a matter of common sense, when the 
mind in surprise says, " after all how could it be other- 
wise ? " 

Self-evidence is always the result of at least mental 
application to some material exemplification, either with, 
or without a middle term to help it. Nor is there any 
truth, however simple, to which we cannot find the 
previous element of simple embodiment in experience, as 
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a necessary preliminary to what is called self-evidence 
a priori. And there is not any mental recognition of that 
self-evidence, if fully expressed, that would not take the 
form of a syllogism.* Take for example the simplest one 
so often alleged, as being known a priori, without the 
trouble of abstraction from experience — " that two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space.'^ This, indeed, is 
not capable of demonstration through any middle term 
except its own : nor is demonstration proper needed for it, 
because it is immediately perceived by intuition. But, let 
us be carefiil to remark, that immediate intuition would 
never arrive, unless there were some sensible embodiment, 
real or imagined, in which to behold it with attention. 
There was a time when a mathematician, whatever he may 
like to say to the contrary, did not know that two straight 
lines could not enclose a space. Because there was a time, 
when he never thought whether they could or not; 
although he might know it, as soon as ever he cared to 
consider it. Nor did he know, except by experience, what 
a straight line was, or what was meant by enclosing a 
space. That " things equal to the same are equal to one 
another," is another truth, properly accounted self- 
evident, without a mediating term between itself and the 
mind. But how is it self-evident ? Not purely a priori, 
but becoming so, after being regarded for a sufficient time 
imder some embodiment, that could represent it to the 
mind. And that embodiment is itself an experimental 
fact, which the intuitive faculty takes for its basis. 

The same might be said with equal justice of truths not 
seen immediately, but which require, first, the medium of 
demonstration : as the laws of velocities — the attractions of 

* On this subject, see note at the end of 4th chap, of the previous 
essay, on Lord Bacon, concerning Descartes' " Cogito, ergo sum." 
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bodies lessening, as the squares of the distances. AU of 
these were at first unintellisable statements, and such they 
^main «m, to *«» who £ no. giv. th«. »Me p.ti»J 
study. But, when the mind has once mastered them by 
demonstration, it is able through familiarity to enter so 
immediately into their formal reason, that as long as the 
light of that reason is present upon them, it becomes 
impossible not to know them. And they then come to be 
self-evident to the mind, and remain so as long as they 
stand within the scope of the intelliffent eye. Durine 
«... Bgh. ftoy »«« Sf-ovidont, .nd L»,[ A «J 
is not always — as it is so often treated — a valueless truth, 
but truth in its most refined state, in a white intellectual 
heat, as it is when seen in its own light. It is not only a 
basis for further acquisition, but is itself, however simple, 
always an acquisition by the aid of experience. And this 
is true, not merely of truths, which have been won by 
hard demonstration, but of truths which are too evident 
for deducing demonstration,— of deduced truths, and also 
of ultimate truths not deducible. 

Every truth is capable of self-evidence ; whether its 
subject and predicate require a mediating term between 
them, or not. But it does not follow, that every truth can 
become self-evident to every mind. It is only to very few 
minds, that some truths present themselves in that clear 
condition. There are some minds, to which perhaps the 
most rudimental axioms have never become self-evident, 
simply because they have never been challenged to a dis- 
tinct recognition of them. The requisite for self-evidence 
in mediately proved truth v& familiarity with it : in which 
the subject and its predicate are so quickly connected in 
the mind, as to have become at last identified. And as a 
truth becomes the more easily thought up in the intellect ; 
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the more tlie truth approaches the condition of self- 
evidence. The complete state of self-evidence is that, in 
which the mind has come to behold the truth in its formal 
catise. And as every truth, pure or mixed^ has a formal 
cause, to which the imderstanding may have been led up ; 
it follows, that every truth is capable in its own nature of 
becoming self-evident. 

Self-evidence of a truth is its relation when the mind 
has arrived at its clearest perception of it. Then the 
self-evidence is not only in se, but quoad nos. 

As a matter of fact, very few truths become self-evident 
relatively ; even then, but fitfully ; and to those only, who 
have won the privilege of direct intuition of them, by 
patient attention. 

Refutation of Kanfs Error of Synthetic Cognitions a priori. 

Amongst the errors which this simplifying doctrine of 
cognition enables us to refute, is that celebrated one of 
Kant's in his " Critic of pure reason," which is founded 
upon the startling tenet, that man is able to form what he 
calls synthetic cognitions purely a priori, or independent of 
experience. Kant would, I believe, have allowed the defi- 
/lition here given of experience, as that, in which the 
activity of the mind must have its sensible aids. But the 
doctrine of synthetic cognitions purely a priori, or with- 
out experience, is really in contravention of it. 

If we would be satisfied of the illusory character of the 
tenet, we have only to look at the proof itself, by which 
he has tried to substantiate it. In that proof, one of the 
premisses contains an illustration legitimately applied, 
which conveniently yields us the means of subverting the 
idea he would have us draw by help of the other. 
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His argument stands thus: — drawn from the mathe- 
matical illustration, that 7+5=12. This is a synthetic, 
or connective cognition, not analytic. Because it connects 
two ideas, which before were not connected in the mind, 
that of 12 with the idea of 7+5. The really synthetic 
character of such propositions is, he truly remarks, still 
more evident when the numbers summed are large. That 
it is not analytic he also says, is seen in this, that no look- 
ing into 7+5 would ever give us the idea of 12 : which is 
assured to us only by counting on the fingers, or attention 
given to some representation in the imagination. There 
is his first premiss. 

ii. Now, he argues, the synthetic cognition of 7+5=12, 
is purely a priori, i.e., independent of all experience. 
Because, says he, it is a mathematical cognition. And all 
mathematical cognitions are not only a priori, but purely 
a priori, or spun out of the soul's own interior power. 
Because they are accompanied with the idea of " necessity 
and universality.'^ Which experience is incapable of 
giving. Their truly a priori character is therefore, he 
concludes, quite unquestionable. In one word — his argu- 
ment is — that the equality of 7+5 to 12, which is ob- 
tained by an experiment upon the fingers, or some writing 
on the imagination, is purely a priori, independent of all 
experiment, because the resulting truth is felt to be neces- 
sary and imiversal, and so with the whole universe of 
mathematical truths. All are synthetic purely a priori. 

Now, the vice of this reasoning, fundamental as the 
proposition is for Kant's system, even if it is not evident 
from the statement of it, will require but a very short 
examination to expose in going over the premisses. 

i. As to the first premiss— that the. putting the idea 
12 to 7+5 is synthetical, may be granted to be as true, as 
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can be in a tautologous proposition. Which it really is. 
Every cognition must be synthetic in that respect, in 
which Kant claims it for his. For every cognition joins, 
or disjoins in the conscious mind, some two things, which 
were not joined there before, and hence synthetic. This 
will of course be true even for negative propositions, which 
come under the category. No wonder therefore that syn- 
thetic might be applied to 7+5=12. 

Tautologous, as it is, it implies, as other tautologied 
do, an imtruth, — that there are cognitions, which are not 
synthetic. If they were not so, they could not be cog- 
nitions, because no ideas could be conjoined. 

The antithesis of synthetic and analytic, as employed 
by Kant, is a blundering contradistinction, between things 
as specific of diflferent forms of cognition, instead of being 
as they are, properties of the same act of cognition, 
regarded from its diflferent parts. Synthetic every judg- 
ment must be in its conclusion, to be a judgment at all. 
But it may be analytic in the process of coming to its 
result : as for example, x=3, is synthetic. But to get this 
clear value of x, out of a mixed statement of quantities 
involving x, as 3x — 8=1, is an analytic, or eliminating 
operation. And the same thing would be still more evi- 
dently so, if the involution of the unknown quantity were 
very compUcated. These judgments, which are neces- 
sarily synthetic in their result, are analytic in the process 
of obtaining them. 

The distinction may be well enough employed to desig- 
nate movements in the process of thinking. But as far as 
Kant uses them, they serve for fabricating the illusion of 
two separate species, for one and the same movement, 
according as it is regarded from its forward or its hinder 
end. The division is like saying that there are two ways 
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of sorting letters, spedficaUy di£Esreiit^— one by picking 
them out of the bags, called the extracting method, the 
other putting them into their rig^ pigecm-holes, called 
the classifying method. Or there are two ways of sifting 
gravel — one by sqiarating the coarse from the fine with a 
sieye, called analysisy and the other by pitching the two 
sorts into different heaps, called synthesis. Or eren more 
simply still — ^there are two methods employed of paying 
money in a shop : — one which regards the debtor, called the 
expositive method, consisting of taking the money out of 
the pocket ; and the other — ^the inverse of that — ^regarding 
the creditor^ called the appositive method. And that con- 
sists in laying the money down on the counter. 

And if a lawyer were to write a large volume on money 
payment, with this distinction at the bottom, to denote two 
different species of paying, for the guidance of the judges 
in the law courts : he would do something like what Kant 
has done in his '' critic of pure reason/' in making all 
through the analytic and synthetic ends of the same mental 
action, to specify two separate species of mental action, 
inverse to each other. He might just as well say, there 
are two widely different ways of travelling on a railway, 
one by going from a station, the other by going to a 
station. Every synthesis at one end of a mental movement 
implies of course an analysis of some sort at the other, for 
the same reason that putting a thing into one place, 
implies taking it away/row another. There is not possible, 
or conceivable any movement, whether physical or 
mental, which must not present at once the two mutually 
correlative ends, of which analysis and synthesis may be 
one of the words for designating. 

To assign one to one species of movements, and the 
other end to another species, would have the same ground 
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as that, which Kant has drawn on for settling his division 
of analytic and synthetic. 

ii. But now to the second premiss, which affirms this syn- 
thetic cognition to be purely a priori, independent of all 
experience. Unfortunately for Kant the proof he rightly 
enough, but needlessly gives, of its being synthetical, 
happens to prove in advance, that it is not at all purely 
a priori, but just as much a posteriori or experimental as 
any other cognition that was ever made. It is obtained, 
he says truly, by counting on the fingers, t. e., by leaning 
on experiment. In proving the cognition to be a priori, 
he overlooks the rather important fact, that his proof is 
one showing it to be experimental. 

No looking into 7+5 would ever give me 12. 
Possibly not. But that is only his own way of saying 
that a purely a priori inspection of it could not have place. 

The force of this specious allegation to which I 
remember to have been for a long time in captivity, for its 
being purely a priori, or independent of experience, viz., 
that it is accompanied with the idea of necessity, and 
universality is a judgment, fabricated out of a concealed 
equivocation upon the expression, "accompanied by.*' 
True, the result of " equal to 12 " is attended with a clear 
recognition of its imiversality. And all mathematical 
results are such, as he says rightly. But why? Not 
necessarily from the a priori way of getting at them, but 
from the fact that the matter they concern, being that of 
unmixed abstract quantity, however you come to it, is felt 
to admit of no exception. There is only one 12, and that 
12 is always the same 12, whether in 12 sheep, or in 12 
stars, or twice 6 counters. And every mathematical rela- 
tion is one, simple, infinite, however many times em- 
bodied : and hence springs the necessity and universality, 
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which is recognised with them, but not from a purely 
a priori mode of attaining the knowledge of them : which 
alone could constitute a purely a priori cognition. 

The 47th proposition of Euclid, for instance, is cleariy 
recognised to be necessary and universal in its results, — 
but this is only from the sense, which is itself of course 
a priori, that squares and triangles, as such, admit of no 
exception, not from any a priori character in the way of 
getting at it : which in Euclid, is by an experimental com- 
putation, concerning two plain figures ; one a square and 
the other a rectangle, each of which are found by apply- 
ing a principle of admeasurement, to be doubfe of equal 
triangles, and are here pronounced to be themselves 
equal upon the a priori principle, not purely so, that 
double of equal things are themselves equal. There is 
therefore nothing purely a priori in the process of this 
demonstration. To make it truly such, we should have 
a genetic proof, which should assure us that given a 
righ tangle triangle, the square on the hypothenuse «^^'*7/ he 
— not merely is, equal to the two other squares. 

The true a priori cognition, so far as there can ever be 
such at all, is that which is obtained by following the 
a priori road. And that is one which arrives at its result 
by being able to say — such is the result to which it must 
come — not it must have been so. Both judgments will be 
universal predications. But in one the universal is only 
found. In the other, the proper a priori, it is, as it were, 
created. 

But this creative road is not the one by which Kant 
proposes to get 12 out of 7-f5. It is, on the contrary, as 
he says himself, by no looking into the idea, but the result 
in his own view of an experiment : as much as it would be 
if the trial were made upon some imaginary example^ or, 
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as it would be, if a man had counted the sheep before 
him, and called it a mathematical cognition, because it was 
an affair of pure numbers. Universality and necessity of 
7+5=12, does not prove the cognition to be purely 
a priori The assertion that it is so is founded upon a fatal 
ambiguity. As long then as the assertion of synthetic 
cognitions purely a priori, which his work is occupied in 
describing rest upon no better basis than calling a child's 
mode of numeration on figures or marbles a pure a priori 
cognition : we need not stand in much alarm about having 
to succumb to the renowned philosophy, of which it is 
taken as the certain foundation. 

Objection. — ^But it might be answered, against this 
close connection of analytic and synthetic in the same 
judgment. You have misunderstood Kant in his employ- 
ment of these terms. What he means by " an analytic 
proposition " is one, in which you see the predicate in the 
subject itself by simply analysing the idea it contains, 
without having to go further into the region of expe- 
rience : — as for example — '*A11 Body has extension;" 
extension is contained in the very idea of Body. And 
you obtain it by simply looking into that idea by analysis. 
It is therefore properly called an " analytic proposition. 
Not so with a proposition, which he would call " synthetic; 
i, e,y a proposition, which you could not know to be true, 
except by going out of the given idea into the region of 
experience to find it : as for instance, " This body is iron." 
You cannot know iron, except by experience, and joining 
the result of this . experience to the given idea — " This 
body." " This body is iron," would therefore be called by 
Kant a synthetic, not analytic proposition. Hence the 
objection against his distinction is unfounded. 
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Answer. — ^I answer that this reply is only specious^ not 
true. 

There is, it must be admitted, a difference in character 
between the two propositions : — 

" All Body has extension/' and " This Body is iron.'* 

But the difference is in this — that to know iron in " this 
body '^ requires more experience than to know " has exten- 
sion " in " all body.*' But the knowledge of extension in 
" all body," is just as much the result of experience, as the 
knowledge of " iron " in " this body." Before you know 
body to have extension, or even know body at all ; you 
must have already been in experience. To know " this "\ 

body " to be iron, you must have been in more experience. 

The first is seen without a new mediating term of proof, 
and is universal ; and the other requires a special means 
of knowledge, and is particular. 

The true difference between the two propositions is— 
not that one is experimental, and the other not ; one a 
priori and the other not ; — but that one is universal in a 
larger extent, and the other not in the same extent. One 
requires only a general experience, the other a particular 
one. 

These differences being allowed, the likeness now comes 
to be examined. 

i. They are both analytic. To find extension in " All 
Body," is of course from inspecting the given idea, there- 
fore analytic. So also, to find iron in "this body;" 
which is by inspecting the given idea—'* this body." 

In one case the analysis is made from general experi- 
mental idea of body ; in the other, from a more particular 
one. 

ii. They are both synthetic ; because they both join two 
ideas in one judgment. 
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iii. They are both necessary and universal^ though not 
under equally absolute titles. "All body has extension," 
is of course necessary from the very nature of body. 

" This body is iron " is also absolutely necessary from 
the specific nature of " this body," i. <?., " This body, 
being what it is, must be iron." 

They are both universal — one to a genus of being. 
" All body has extension." The second is universal only 
to the limited range of a species of body. " This body," 
«.e., " all such body as this is iron." 

In one the universality and necessity regard all bodies 
whatever as such. In the other, they regard all bodies 
such as this. 

They both have equally the conditions for being syn- 
thetic and analytic. Synthetic, because they both join in 
actual consciousness ideas, that were only there in potentia 
before. Analytic, because they are derived by the analysis 
of given ideas — " body," and " this body " : one by the 
help of a mediating term of proof, the other not needing 
a mediating term, but seen at once. 

The objection therefore, though well deserving a reply 
for its speciousness, is not founded on solid grounds. 

And so would end the only chance of saving Kant's 
fundamental distinction into analytic and synthetic propo- 
sitions. And with it goes along the phantom of " syn- 
thetic judgments purely a priori.*' 
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THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS, 

By the Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 

The work will be complete in 16 Vols., crown 8vo, bandsomdy bound 
in cloth, each complete in itself, coDtalning one month of the Oa^endar, 
price 78., except Jaly^ October, November, and December, which are in 
2 vols. each. 

ToL I. for January, contains 170 Biographiefl. 

,, II. „ February, „ 174 „ 

„ III. „ March, „ 187 ^ 

„ IV. „ April, „ 140 „ 

„ V. „ May, „ 152 ^ 

„ VI. „ June, ,, 260 „ 

„ VII. „ July „ 228 „ ^ Parts. 

,, VIII. ,, August ,, 215 ,, 

,, IX. „ September. ,, 220 „ 

„ X. ,, October. 2 Parts. 

,, XI. „ November — Nearly Beady. 2 Parts. 

,, XIL ,, December — 1 Vol., and Supplementary Vol. with 

complete Index — In ike Press, 

Any Tnonth may he had separatdy. 

** He (Mr. Baring-Gould) tells the most graceful legends in a style 
equally graceful and fascinating, and wilk a distinctiveness and elabora* 
tion of minute details which shows plainly that he is a consummate 
master of the poetic art. He has thus far accomplished a most arduous 
task most successfully. In spite of his own modest depreciation of merit, 
we are glad to testify that he has shown, along with much elegance and 
taste, a far larger share of judgment and discrimination than most writers 
who have attempted to deal with matters more or less legendary in their 
nature."— 2%e TimeSf Dec. 24th, 1874. 

" On the whole, we should say that Alban Butler aimed chiefly at 
edification, while the present author — not leaving this out of sight-* 
aims likewise at information and entertainment, and if the ensuing 
volumes resemble the first, he will have given us a book to be very 
grateful for." — Guardian. 

''There is real life and colour in the biographies, as well as what to 
many persons will be of some consequence, full reference to authorities, 
and full information as to those incidentis in their history which have 
been represented in painting or sculpture, or which have led to the con- 
ventional symbols appropriated to them. It is a book with which every 
ecclesiastical library ought to be supplied.*' — Literary Ckwrchman, 

* ' The spirit in which it is written cannot be better described than in 
Che author's own words. In his preface, he says, ' It would have beeo 
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ODMetnlj to hare cauried pnjodioe, impertiiBent to haTO obtmded 
MCtuiaoiMH into » work like thii. I hare beeo called to tnad kokj 
grotrnd, aod kneel in Uie midst of tlie great oompaaj of the hie wed ; 
and the only fitting altitode of the mind for eocfa a plan aad audi 
•ociety if rererenoe.' This intention has beat fnllj eanied ooL** — 
DMtn Seview, 



** We mo«t credit Mr. Baring-Gonld not onlj with good intentioiii^ 
but alio with an excellence of execution, whidi oqgfat to oommaad for 
hill work a large sale. The language ii quaint without being cnbbed, 
and iti ereiy lentence reads like an extract from some goldao legend of 
earij dare, when ae yet the sayings of the Holy Ones of God wen as 
liousehoid words in the months of the Faithfol.''~Iil« Weddf Begigter. 

''"i/ir, Banng'Gould is lighter, perhaps more popular; he is less 
serere in rejecting ancient Acts, and thus he gives us some beantifal 
stories of the Saints which Alban Butler would have omitted."—!^ 

" It is a glorious collection, and the manner of idling the Legends is 
delightful/'~ifonr% Packet. 

** We cannot too strongly express the delight we find in these beanti- 
ful Lives. Tbey are the work of one who has drunk deeply at the pure 
and sparkling fountains of the old monastic chronicles, anid whose aim 
has been to give in simple, graceful, and graphic Enghsh the spirit of 
the Bollandist volumes/' — CcUholic Opinion, 

** Hi, Thomas Aquinas, St. Benedict, and the Martyrs of Carthage 
render this Vol. (March) the richest in interest and beauty that the 
Heries has yet afforded, and the convenience of such a Calendar of Minor 
Constellations is very great.*' — Guardian, 

** It seems to us it would have been impossible to have succeeded 
liOtter than the author has done in the compression, without any loss of 
freshness and reality, of the folio pages of the Bollandists. They are 
given In simple, graphic, and graceful English." — Catholie Magazine. 

"lie tells his stories with much simplicity, feeling, and grace. His 
'Lives of the Saints' must be pronounced a decided success.** — Spectator, 

** I'bis mav be pronounced without affectation a beautiful, and what 

is better, an honestly performed work We are charmed with its 

Catholicity of tone, its deep and broad reading, its charity even towards 
those who spilled the blond of God's saints in the cruel persecutions 
which at various times afliicted the Church. The sketch of St. John 
Chrysostom is a piece of marvellous condensation of the events of that 
great confessor's life, and a most vivid appreciation of the ecclesiastical 
exigences of his position. ** — Westminster Gazette, 

** The March Vol., like the preceding ones, fully carries out the original 
Intention of the author. In its own line a compendium of valuable in- 
formation, beautifully, simply, and reverentially written, this edition of 
the * Lives of the Saints' cannot fail to be productive of immense good, 
and we wiih it the widest possible circulation." — DuMin Review (second 
notice). 
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INCIDENTS, AND STRANGE EVENTS. 
By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 

AUTHOR OF 
''lOELAHD : ITS SCENES AND SAQAS,'' ^'iHE BOOK OF WSRK WOLVES,*' ETC. 

'* There be sach a company of wilfbl gentlemen within Yorkshire as there be not in 
all England besides."— il6io/ cf York to CromweU, 1656, Boll$ Houge MS, 



Contents. — ^The Ghost of Triuity Church, York — Peter Priestly, the 
Wakefield Parish Clerk— ** Old Boots"— Foster Powell, the Pedestrian- 
Prophet Wroe— Bishop- Dyke Pond — Snowden Dunhill, the Convict — 
James Naylor, the Quaker— " Old Three Laps" — Christopher Pivett — 
David Turton, Mifsician at Horbury — John Bartendalo, the Piper — 
Blind Jack of Knaresborough — "Peg Pennyworth** — Peter Barker, the 
Blind Joiner — ^The White House — Jemmy Hirst ; an Oddity — The 
Tragedy of Beningbrough Hall — A Yorkshire Butcher— The Old York- 
shire Tyke — The One-Pound Note — Benjamin Preston, Provincial 
Poet— The Rev. John Hildrop, D.D. — Mr. Wikes, of Leaseholme — 
Tho Rev. Mr. Carter, Parson-Publican — Job Senior, the Hermit of 
Bumhold's Moor— Nancy Nicholson, the Termagant — The Wooden Bell 
of Ripon— The Milkin* Time: a Craven Song— Old John "Mealy- 
Face*'— The Boggart of Hellen-Pot— The Rev. Thomas Brown, Poet of 
Lastiogham — Jonathan Martin, the Incendiary of York Minster — 
Robert ^ske — Brother Jucundus — Yorkshire Recusants — Mary Bate- 
man, Witch and Murderess. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

"Mr. Baring-Gould's * Yorkshire Oddities ' is sure to be popular both 
in and out of Yorkshire. His reputation as a scholar and a theologian 
would insure him respect wherever he went." — Westminster Review, 
Jan. 1875. 

"Judging from the contents of these volumes, the inhabitants of 
Yorkshire would seem not to have modified any of their striking pecu- 
liarities."— A^ew* of the World, 
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^Thifl book is a valuable addition to English literature. It is no* 
ephemeral work, but one which will live in the language as a text-book 
of the particular matters of which it treats. .... It is a book eyery one- 
ought to have and to read ; it will be an unfailing source of entertain- 
ment and instruction, for it oot only aflbrds amusement, but at the same 
time supplies abundance of material for reflection, which is sure to be- 
appreciated by the thoughtful reader." — Morning Post, 

"These yolumes will be found full of amusement." — AthenoBum, 

"It is no slight acquisition to county literature to have such biogra- 
phical curiosities collected within the compass of two handy yolumee^ 
and new interest is imparted to the subject by the literary skill displayed 
by Mr. Baring-Gould in handling his materials. He is very happy, too, 
in his attempts to reproduce on paper the dialect of that part of the 
West Riding with wHch he seems best acquainted." — The Academy, 

" This book deserves and will ultimately obtain a large sale. It is as 
amusing as Dean Kamsay's famous work, and almost as instructive a» 
Chamben*s domestic annals. The material upon which the author has 
worked is curious in the extreme, and the style in which he has wrought 
up the material proves him a master in the art of constructing a lucid 
and deeply interesting narrative.^'* — Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

"Every one who is interested in the quaint folk lore of the 'greatest 
of our English counties,' wiU be glad to have so many sketches of odd 
people, strange events, and absurd incidents, as are gathered together 
in tiiese volumes." — Derby Mercury, 

"Mr. Baring-GFOuld*s interesting book, with its oddities, its legends, 
and its ghost stories, will be found as entertaining a companion as could 
well be desired.** — The Field, 

" In these volumes Mr. Baring- Gould brings us a large and pleasant 
gathering of miscellanea, antiquarianism, anecdote, and tradition of the 
great county in which he long resided. He has therefore had an excellent 
o|>portunity, which he has put to a not less excellent use.*' — Standard, 

" Is quite as interesting as a novel, and at the same time entirely free 
from all intermixture of that intellectual and moral poison which often 
forms the substantial part of works of fiction.** — Chw'ch Beview^ 

" There are very few readers, and especially Yorkshire readers, who 
will not thank Mr. Baring-Gould for thus stringing together these 
strange stories.'* — Leeds Mercury. 

" Mr. Baring-Gould may rest satisfied in having secured some very 
unique specimens for his exhibition of Yorkshire oddities. The generous- 
motto of the author is evidently palmam qui meruit, and he has our 
thanks for this merited and just, but unsolicited testimonial to character. 
We beHeve that the book will be extensively read." — Yorlcshire Post, 

"To Torksbiremen many of these stories will be quite new,. but all 
alike will find in them ample matter for amusement and to make a 

eisure hour pass agreeably We know of no book we should sa 

willingly recommend to our readers." — Land and Water, 

*^ There is a good deal of quaint character and much interesting in- 
formation about local manners and customs in Mr. Baring-Gould's- 
work.** — Daily News* 
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By the same Author. 

Golden Gate, The. A Complete Manual of In- 

structioDSy Deyotions and Preparations. Cheap i^klition. In 1 vol. 
cloth, 2b. 6d. Roan, 5s. 

"It has all the clearness and clever condensed incisiveness of his 
nsnal style, and we have scarcely ever seen so small a book with so 
much solid material in it. There is scarcely a superfluous word. It 
may be described as general instructions on doctrine and practice, 
together with a clever sketch of Church History, and s<Hne clever and 
telling answers to popular objections against religion." — Literary 
Cfhurchman, 

** The devotions it contains are suited to every variety of circum- 
stances in which any individual may be placed. It only professes to be 
a compilation for the use of devout laity living in the world ; but we 
heartily thank Mr. Baring-Gould for it as an excellent and convenient 
book of devotions, which, when derived from foreign sources, are 
rendered in thorough good English. The instructions are done in a 
popular and attractive style, with much vigour and originality." — Church 
Merald. 

'' The best praise we can give the book is to say that it exactly fulfils 
the condition of the title-page, being golden in quality, and complete 
in the quantity, variety, and scope of the instructions and devotions 
which it provides. It may be briefly described as a spiritual storehouse, 
which contains something of everything likely to be wanted by a devout 

Catholic We do not hesitate to place * The Golden Gate,' for 

fulness and lucidity, at the head of all our devotional manuals ; and as 
such, to recommend it cordlidly to our readers." — Church Review, 

Secular versm Eeligious Education. A Sermon 

preached in S. Peter's Church, London Docks, on Laying the 
Foundation Stone of new Parochial Schools. Crown 8vo, 6d. 

" Deserves to be written in letters of gold over every school-gate in the 
kingdom." — Universe, 

The Power of the Press. A Sermon preached in 

St. Paul's, Walworth. Crown 8vo, 6d. 

*' A well written sermon, showing the power of the press either for 
evil or good." — Catholic Opinion. 

Popular Objections to a Mission answered, 

8s. 6d. per 100. 

Short Answers to Popular Objections against 

Keligion. Id., or 7s. per 100. 
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Inspector of Schools for the Diocese of Baih and Wellt. 

Grospel Story, The. A Plain Commentary on the 

Four Gospels. ContainiDg the Narrative of our Blessed Lord's Life 
and Ministry. Dedicated by permission to the Rev. Gakok Liddok, 
D.D., D.C.L., &c. 8 vols, fcap. Svo, cloth^ Ss. 6d. each. Fourth 
Thousand. 

''Now that the training of our future elementary schoolmasters is 
becoming more than ever important, we should hope that the dergy 
will see to it that their pupil teachers are brought from the first to 
understand Scripture in its true sense. For this purpose no better help 
could be found than ' The Gospel Story.* It ought to be found in every 
parish and in eveiy school.*' — Literary Churchman, 

"We would strongly recommend the book as specially suited for the 
use of district visitors, who are not unfrequently perplexed to know 
what to read to those whom they are called upon to visit." — Church 
HeraJd. 

" This is exactly what has long been wanted, a dear^ simple life of 
our Lord, written for those not well educated or much instructed. For 
putting into such hands nothing could be better.** — Sacristy. 

''A most admirable commentaiy on the Four Gospels." — John BuU, 

" The utility of the book is manifest, its orthodoxy unimpeachable, ite 
language simple, and its tone devotionaL" — Chuarch Times* 

'' It is what it calls itself — a really * Plain Gommentary on the Four 
Gospels.' It avoids the common faults of difiuseness and vagueness^ 
and gives real explanation, followed by real practical application ; and 
though the words are plain and the sentences short, the teaching is high 
and spiritual.'* — Quardian, 

" It is just such a book as should be in all households." — Churchman*s 
Companion, 

The Churches of Asia as Types of Individual 

Character. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

'*Much has been written upon the ' Churches of Asia,' but nothing 
we have seen is superior to Mr. Michell*s volume. It has brought us 
pleasure and comfort. May it find its way into eveiy ministerial home, 
and be a joyful messenger through the land. Preaching where such 
books reach must rapidly improve, and Christian zeal prevail." — Church 
Opinion, 

Our Title to Sonship; and other Sermons. 

Second Edition now ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 
'* These sermons have a simplicity, earnestness, and ability such as 
we not often meet with in volumes of greater pretensions from authors 
of higher name." — Quardian, 
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Devotional Readings. Being Select Passages 

from lIanmog*8 Sermaiis. Second Thousand. Limp dloUi, Is. ; cloth^ 
bevelled boards. Is. 6d. 

" It is pleasant^ as a sign of a less bitter spirit than that exhibited 
in some quarters, to find a fittle volame like this compiled by Anglicans 
from the Archbidiop*s sermons — anything thjit breaks ihrongh estrange* 
ment between Qirutians most tend to charity and trath.*' — CiUholio 
Opinion. 

Notes and Thoughts on the Education of the 

Clergy at Home and Abroad : and on the Scarcity of Candidates for 
Holy Orders. Two Papers read in substance at a Buridecanal Meet- 
ing. Is. Second Edition. 

" Broad and liberal in its view, it provides a mass of most valuable in- 
formation regarding both the principles and details of clerical education 
abroad, and indirectly suggests several remedies for our present obvious 
defects at home."— Union .Review, 

What did Luther Teach? 32 pages, demy 8vo, 

8d. 

Contente. — Luther's Shorter Catechism, with Preface. — 1. The Ten. 
Commandments — 2. The Apostles* Creed. — 3. The Lord's Prayer.— 4. 
The Sacrament of Baptism: Confession.— 5. The Sacrament of the 
Altar — Forms of Prayer, &c. — ^Practical Duties. Together with articles, 
affirmative of the Lutheran, and condemnatory of the Calvinistic DoC'>- 
trines, published and subscribed A.D. 1592. From the original Latin. 

Kindness to Animals. A Village Sermon on. 

Psalm civ. 27, 28. Id. 78. per 100. 

" Called Christians." A Sermon preached in a 

YilUge Church. Published by request. Id. 

Our Church Schools and the New Code. A 

paper read before the Schoolmasters of the Deaneries of Axbridge,. 
Chew, Frome, and Taunton. Published at the request of the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese. Price 4d. 

« Every one that takes any interest in the subject of educatioti should 
read Mr. Michell's Lecture on the Modem Secular Theory. It is as 
outspoken as can well be desired, without ever degeneratippr into bitter- 
ness or invective. It is also thoroughly logical in its arguments and 
deductions/' — People's Magazine, 

A3 
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Our Curate's Budget. Edited by the Rev. W. 

MiCHSLL, M. A. The Series is now complete in 120 Kos. at 8d. 
each, or 20 Volumes, cloth, with Frontispiece, 2s. each. 



Ko 


> 


No. 


I. 


Tom Edwards 


49. 


2. 


My Two Sick Friends 


50. 


3. 


Triie-Hearted, Long-Farted 


51. 


4. 


Black Brian 


52. 


5. 


Ben the Barge Boy 


58. 


6. 


The New Vicar 


54. 


7. 


The Two Baptisms 


55. 


8. 


Sisters* Children 


56. 


9. 


Susan's First Place 


57. 


10. 


S. Michael's 


58. 


11. 


WiUiam Baird 


59. 


12. 


Blue Anchor Yard 


60. 


18. 


Ash Tree Turnpike 


61. 


14. 


Agatha's Working-day 


62. 


16. 


The Broad-lane Tea Party 


63. 


16. 


Crofton Cricket Club 


64. 


17. 


Dismissed fh>m the Choir 


65. 


18. 


Fustian Jenny 


66. 


19. 


Harry Mason's Repentance 


67. 


20. 


Cloud and Sunshine 


68. 


21. 


Silver or Pewter 


69. 


22. 


William Fisher's Lesson 


70. 


28. 


An Old Score 


71. 


24. 


Out of his Time 


72. 


25. 


Gilbert Lorimer's Vow 


78. 


26. 


Martin's Common 


74. 


27. 


So very Genteel 


75. 


28. 


Peppery Mike 


76. 


29. 


Mary's Sacrifice 


77. 


80. 


Coals of Fire 


78. 


81. 


A Dangerous Gift 


79. 


82. 


Better than Bubies 


80. 


83. 


A Changetlil Life 


81. 


84. 


Time Enough 


82. 


35. 


The Miller of Basildon 


88. 


86. 


The Stranger at Heathcote 


84. 


37. 


From Treble to Tenor 


85. 


38. 


Old Molly . 


86. 


89. 


Gentlefolks Once 


87. 


40. 


Husband and Wife 


88. 


41. 


The Dictation Prise 


89. 


43. 


The Prayers of the Church 


90. 


48. 


Lightly Spoken 


91. 


44. 


The Best Girl in the Place 


92. 


45. 


Mary Deane's Trial 


98. 


46. 


Not to be Daunted 


94. 


47. 


Polly's First Earnings 


95. 


48. 


Crippled Donald j 


96. 



Most Haste, Worst Speed 

The Plague of the Village 

Cousin Esther's Bible 

An Aggrieved Parishioner 

Sound Root, Good Fruit 

Under the Stars 

Shadow and Substance 

Up in the Black Country 

Raw Material 

A Rise in Life 

The Gate of Heaven 

Turned Adrift 

The Widower's Home 

Godfather Greorge 

Next Door Neighbours 

Troubles Past, Safe at Last 

Across the Atlantic 

John Coverdale's Right Hand 

The Foster Brothers 

Getting or Saving 

Charlie's Last Lesson 

Pierre Gautier's Story 

For Her Boy's Sake 

Webber the Quartermaster 

A New Leaf 

Perkin's Court 

Needles and Spades 

The Chorister's Window 

Lucie's Faith 

A Pretty Kettle of Fish 

Rasoa 

Divided by Tens 

PegS7*s Guiding Star 

All His Own Fault 

Who did it? 

Chums 

StormyDay has Bright To-morrow 

Better Days 

Strife and Peace in Homam 

Susannah's Good Friday 

Quite a Low Boy 

Green House v. Green Man 

Ragged Robin 

Hasty Wooing, Bitter Ruing 

A Long Watch 

Widow Tom 

Millicent's Wedding 

Peace on Earth 
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No. 

97. 

98. 

99. 

100. 



From Death to Life 
Not Wanted Here 
She Would have her Way 
To School at Last 

101. Keep your own Place 

102. Because it's the Fashion 

103. Soldier and Servant 

104. The Better Country 

105. Overlooked 

106. The Clock and the Choir 

107. Under the Hedge 

108. The Last of the Year 



No. 

109. 
110. 
IIL 
112. 
113. 



Fast Friends 

Uncle Jack 

For the Truth's Sake 

The Confirmation at Maberley 

The Turn of the Tide 
114. My God-daughter Agnes 
116. NeUie's Work for God 

116. Two Prices 

117. Margaret's Love Story 

118. The Babes in the Wheat 

119. Squatters' Heath 

120. la. Two Homes. 



'^ There is a thorough manly tone about them ; they are free firom cant or 
sensation, and what is equally objectionable, the extreme goodness of too 
many of this class of stories. There should not be a school library, servants' 
hall, soldiers' barracks, or ship's cabin without a set. They also suit admi- 
rably for distribution at missions. Our only regret is that the sale is not ten 
times what it is ; the good e£Eeet would be immense. The editor has con- 
ferred a lasting benefit on the Church, and we trust that he may long be 
spared to continue his work." — !Z%e Banner. 

" It is Just the Series tiiat is wanted for distribution. Interesting tales, 
with a decided Church tone, yet not written so as to disgust with tlic least 
affectation of cant. "-r«^oAn Bull. 

'< These sensible and well told stories arc especially suitable for parochial 
lending libraries ; and we sincerely hope the respected editor may receive sup- 
port and help in continuing so much needed and useftil a work." — Union 
Revtew, 



The following classification may prove useful to those using 
the Nos. for distribution : — 

Boys— 1, 5, 7, 12, 17, 19, 21, 25, 26, 28, 31, 34, 37, 41, 
46, 43, 50, 54, 57, 60, 64, 69, 76, 78, 89, 91, 94, 100. 

Young Men— 4, 11, 13, 16, 20, 22, 24, 43, 49, 58, 82, 83, 90. 

Girls and Young Women— 3, 9, 14, 27, 29, 30, 32, 44, 
45, 47, 51, 55, 56, 61, 77, 81, 92, 93, 99, 101. 

Church Work and Doctrine— 2, 6, 8, 15, 38, 42, 52, 59, 
62,.71, 88, 96, 98, 102, 107. 

General— 10, 18, 23, 33, 35, 36, 39, 40, 53, 63, 65, 66, 
67, 68, 70, 72, 73, 74, 80, 85, ^Q, 87, 95, 108. 

Confirmation— 5, 31, 57, 60, 64. 

Foreign Missions — 75, 79, 97. 

Home Missions — 84. 

▲ 4 



1 2 J^n ffodge£ List of Publications, 

Peimy Manuals for the People. 

1. What every Christian must Enow and Do» 
2^ Hymns and Services for Missionary Meetings. 

3. A Guide to the Morning and Evening Prayers. 

4. Plain Teaching on Church Principles. 

5. The Church and the Bible. 

6k Church or Chapel : One or Both. 

7. The Book of Prayers. 

8i Church and State. 

9. Eenelon on Frequent Communion. 

10 and 11. Manual of Christian Doctrine for Confirmation Candi^ 
dates. 2d. 

12. Sacramental Teaching ; or, a Few Scriptural Thoughts on the 

Two Sacraments ol Baptism and the Holy Eucharist, 
13v Lent : What it is and How to £eep> it. 
14. It Isn't Worth While. 
15-. By-and-By. For Missions. 

16. Long Ago. „ 

17. Mrs. Blackmore's Confirmation. 

18. Why am I a Churchman P Three Plain Answers. 

''We cannot speak too highly of the series of 'Manuals for the 
Pe<^le' issued by Mr. Hodges." — TJie Guardian, 

Tht mott Popular Confirmation Manual PuUiahed. 
Now ready^ the 150ih Thousand. 

The Narrow Way. A Complete Manual of 

Instruction and Bevotion for the Youngs with a Xxuide to Confirm»> 
tion and Communion. \ 

May be had in the following forms : — 

A. 32mo^ cloth imperial 

B. ,, Ump Persian, with Cross 

Ctmlf 
9 • • ay ^/cvAm ••• ••• ••• ••• 

p. Imperial 16mo, large type,, cloth 

~ clotii, boards 

limp Persian 

calf or morocco 

bound with Prayer Book, cloth 
bound with Prayer Book, Persian 4 6> 
bound with- Prayer Book,, calf or 

morocco ... ..• , ..^ 6 €• 



E. 


» 


t9 


F. 


»» 


ft 


G. 


>> 


>» 


H. 
I. 


» 


>♦ 


» 


if 


K. 


99 


if 



8. 


d. 


... 


A 


... 1 


6 


... 2 


6 


... 1 





... 1 


6 


... 2 


ft 


... 8 


6 


>th 2 


ft 
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Church and Cottage Tracts. A New Series of 

One Page Tracts, suitable for distribution in Churches and Cottages* 
In Packets of Fifty, U. 

1. Advent — The Lord's Coming, 

2. Christmas — Grod Manifest in the Flesh. 

3. The f^ew Year — Past and Future. 

4. Lent— Sorrowing with the Lord Jesus. 

5. Good Friday — ^How shall I keep it 
^. Easter — Life in a Kisen Saviour, 

7. Ascension Day — ^What does it Mean % 

8. Whitsun Day— The Holy Spirit. 

9. God's Good Gifts in Harvest. 
10. Confinnation — What is it ? 

] 1. Confirmation — Questions for Candidates. 

12. Confirmation — Our Part : God's Part. 

13. Godfathers and Godmothers. 

14. What are the Little Ones Learning ? 
'*15. Prayers for very Young Children. 
*16. Short Prayers for Child t-en. 

17. Church Going— What's the Good ? 
*18. Thoughts and Bules for the Newly Confirmed. 

19. A Christmas Carol. 

20. Two are Better than One — for Benefit Clubs. 
*21. Morning Thoughts. 22. Sickness. 

23. Holy Baptism. 24. Divine Service. 

25. Holy Communion. 26. The Days of the Holy Week. 

27. The Offertory. 28. An Easter Carol. 

29. Once ! — and Now ? 30. A Carol for Ascension Tide. 

31. Prayers for Necessary Graces. 32. The Church aTeacher from God. 

33. Apostolic Succession. 34. Ember Days. 

35. Ascension Day : Jesus our Mediator. 

36. The Birth and Ministry of the Lord Jesus. 
*37* Resolutions after a Mission. 

38. Short Prayers for Distribution during Missions. 

39. Litany for Ascension-tide. 

40. Phun Words on Great Subjects, — No. 1, God*s Ministers. 

41. Plain Words on Great Subjects. — No. 2, Holy Communion. 

42. Plain Words on Great Subjects. — No. 3, The Church's -Guard. 

43. Short Helps to Self-examination. 

A Sample Packet, containing one of each, post free for 12 stamps. 
* These may he had on Cards, l\d. each, or 10«. 6c?. per 100. 
More than a Million of these Tracts have been sold. 

"Excellent in all ways." — Guardian. 

"Would be found very useful for parish distribution," — ChurchmaiCt 
Companion, 
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Churchman's Sixpenny Library, Th6. A Series 

of Devotional, Practical, and Doctrinal Works, suitable for circula- 
tion among Churchmen. Consisting of Translations, Selections from 
the Standi English Divines, and Original Works. Each- poet free 
for 7 stamps. 

Vol. 1. The Imitation of Christ. 300 pages. 

Vol. 2. The Spiritual Combat. 

Vol. 3. The Kule of Faith. 

Vol. 4. The Narrow Way. 

Vol. 5 and 6. Daily Text Book for the Christian Year. 

In One Vol,, limp cloth, la, ; roan, 2a. M, 

Vol. 7. The Life of God in the Soul of Man. 

Vol. 8. A Guide for passing Lent Holily. From the French 

of Avrillon. 
Vol. 9. The Inner Life ; or, the Spiritual Guidance in the 

Ways of God. From the French of the Abb^ 

Baudrand. 
Vol. 10. A Guide for passing Advent Holily. From the 

French of Avrillon. 
Vol. 11. The Kule of Life. By the Author of "The Rule 

of Faith." 
Vol. 12. Notes on the Book of Common Prayer ; being a 

Companion Vol. to the " Narrow Way." 
Vol. 13. The Rule of Prayer. By the Author of " The Rule 

of Faith," and " The Rule of Life." [/» the Press. 

Avy of the above may be had in limp roan, with otttline Cross on 
the cover f price Is, 6d,, or in limp calf, 2s. 6d, 

** It is of course superfluous for us to say how earnestly we must 
desire to see such an attempt successful. But it may not be superfluous 
for us to urge upon our readers that they do their part in promoting 
its circulation. Think of the * Imitation' and ' Spiritual Combat* for 
6d. And think also what a blessing it would be if even a small pro- 
portion of our communicants were habitually using such books.'* — 
Literary Churchman. 

* * Complaints were made some time ago through our columns of the 
deamess of Church publications. Let us impress upon Churchmen tho 
duty of supporting this attempt to provide first-rate publications at a 
cheap price. Only a very large sale will justify the continuance of the 
scheme ; we may think ourselves well off with editions so thoroughly 
readable as these at 6d." — Church Review, 

i* A series which promises to be a great success.'* — Church News, 
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By C. A. JONES, 

AtUhor of our ChUdhood'a FcUtem^ &c. 

Sunday and Festival Stories. This Popular 

Series may be had in the following forms : — 

79 Nos. at 2d. each. 13 Packets at Is. each. 

A New Edition in 6 Vols., 2s. 6d. each. 

" Each story is founded upon some point in the Epistle or Gospel 
for the day ; nothing could be better for reading to a Sunday class.*' — 
Church Beoiew, 

" The taleis are appropriate, interesting, and well adapted for reading 
to children in our Sunday Schools." — Church Opinion. 

''All these are not only good, but are also the kind of thing which 
will be read, and we advise those of our readers who are looking out 
for this kind of literature to get them.*' — Literary Churchman, 

''They are brief and plain, pointing out distinctly and clearly the 
moral of the day, serving excellently to bring out the meaning of the 
services, and though of course they are marked by a decided Church 
feeling, they contain nothing extreme or intolerant." — Guardian, 

"Well written and interesting." — Churchman's Companion, 

How Eachel Lee found the Christmas Gift. 

Price 6d. 
" It is so good that it deserves special commendation." — Guardian, 

Three Tales for an Idle Hour. Cloth, 2s. 

"Will be eagerly read by old and young, and be the means of 
making an idle hour both amusing and instructive." — John BvU. 

The Story of Hermione. 2s. 6d. 

" Cleverly constructed, the incidents are attractive, and the characters 
well drawn. — PMic Opinion, 

" A very beautiful little story, and adapted either for home or parish 
library, for young people. We recommend it strongly.** — Literary 
Churchman, 

By the Bev. W. B, CIiABE, M.A. 
The Four Temperaments. A Course of Lent 

Sermons, to which are added several occasional Sermons, preached 
in St, Mary's Church, Taunton, by the Rev. W. R. Clabk, M.A,, 
Prebendary of Wells, and Vicar of Taunton. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

" Thoughtful, discriminative, and practical ** — Scottish Guardian, 
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Vols. 1 and 2, demy 8yo, 128. each, now ready. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK BY 

THOMAS W. MOBSMAN, B.A., Oxon., 

Rector arid Vicar of East and West Torrington, Lincolnshire. 

A Translation into English of the Commentary 

upon the GOSPELS of CORNELI US A LAPIDE. To be completed 
in 5 vols., demy 8vo. 

*'Mr. Mossman has done his work well and faithfully, and we wish 
'his enterprise the soccess it deserves." — Guardian, 

'* A very mine of research and exegetical learning of the rarest kind.*' — 
•Standard. 

" It is one of those few ' Books which are Books,' an unfailing 
magazine of instruction and devotion, of the profoundest views of holy 
Scripture and theology in general, and one of the most valuable and 
important recently issued from the press." — Ohwrch JReview, 

** We congratulate the translator on the result of his work ; he has 
conferred a real boon upon English readers." — The Pilot. 

**,.,. The Commentary is a world-historical work, and well 
deserves translating and reprinting. We cordially commend it to our 
readers." — English Independent 

**.,,. The translation is good, the sense is rendered truthfully, 
and in good English ; the sentences are terse and vigorous." — The Tablet. 

** To say one word in recommendation of the great work of H Lapide 
is superfluouSi but it is our simple duty to call attention to the great 
work now being done by Mr. Mossniau for English readers." — Literary 
Churchman, 

By the same Author. 

Bishops by Act of Parliament and Letters 

Patent. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. F. G. Lbb, F.S.A., Vicar of All 
Saints', Lambeth. 

A Eeply to Professor Tyndall's Lucretian. 8vo, 

Is. 

The Primacy of S. Peter. Is it Scriptural? 

An Argument for and against, translated from the Latin 
** Cornelius k Lapide.'' 8vo, price 6d. 

Bible Stories for Children and Schools. To be 

complete in Nine Packets at Is. Packets 2 and 3 now ready. 

« Brightly and simply written. We have taken the opinion of a 
juvenile resZder upon them, and it is very fetvourable." — The Scottish 
•Guardian, 
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By W. CHATTERTON DIX, 

Vision of All Saints, and other Poems. Crown 

8vo, handsomely bound, 2s. 6d. Second Edition. Dedicated by 
permission to the Lord Chancellor. 

"Excellent, earnest, devotional, and Catholic in spirit." — Westminster 
Oazette, 

'* Mr. Dix is a real sacred poet. His verses are not merely graceful, 
but true poetry. We have seldom read more stately and triumphant 
lines than his Expectant Bride and Processional for Ascension- tide.*' — 
Sacristy. 

''The volume contains many beauties whiclk remind a reader of the 
best productions of Keble, and of the old Catholic poets, Southwell and 
Crawshaw." — WeeJdy Register, 

''Mr. Dix*s lines never sink into mediocrity. There is a sustained 
power of thought which is unusual in this class of writing, and a weak 
line is a phenomenon rarely met with.*' — Western Daily Press. 

The Pilgrims of the Passion. Square 32mo. Id. 
The Litany of the Grood Shepherd. Set to Music 

by J. D. Sedding, ^d., or 8s. 6d. per 100. 

The Days of First Love. A Poem. 82mo. 3d. 
Altar Songa : Verses on the Holy Eucharist. 

Second Edition enlarged. 16mo, 6d. 



Come to the Woods, and other Poems. By tho 

Rev. G. J. CoBNiSH, M.A., late Vicar of Kenwyn-with-Kea, and 
Prebendary of Exeter. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. New Edition. 

" It is a true volume of fancy, and the fancy is marked by tenderness 
and purily. All the poems are short ; some of them like sweet cabinet 
pictures, found not in exhibitions, but occasionally in some friend*s house, 
and always looked at with love and admiration." — Noiiconformist. 

"Mr. Cornish's poems ought to be in the hands of all true lovers of 
poetry. Mr. Eeble long ago said of the poems of his friend, ' I feel sure 
that they would be dear to many persons* hearts, and would do much 
good.* And Sir John Coleridge adds his testimony in these words : * I 
do not think that I am in en-or when I say that they are so tasteful and 
finished in composition, so imaginative, so true, and so full of genuine 
tenderness, that they would give pleasure to a larger circle if they were 
generally known.' " — Westminster Gazette, 
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By the Hev. H. W. HOIiDEN. 

John Wesley in Company with High Churchmen. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Bevised and En- 
larged. 28. Q^. ; limp cloth. Is. 6d. 

Amongst the additional matter, which amounts to nearly one-foorth 
of the original work, will be found the maintenance by Wesley and the 
early Methodists of ''Beligious Houses/' Spiritual Betreats, Mortuaiy 
Celebrations, the Daily Eucharist, &c. &c., and his own disaYOwal of his 
Conyersion in 1738. 

By the Bev. G. HUNTINGTON, M.A., 

Vicar of Tenby. 

Sermon Aids : being Outlines of Two Sermons 

for each Sunday and Festival in the Christian Tear. In 14 Parts, 
price 6d. each, or 1 Yol^ cloth, 7s. 6d. 

*' They are Churchman -like because Gospel-like. They are Gospel- 
like because Churchman- like. Deacons need aids and suggestions in pre- 
paring for the Pulpit; they will find them in this book; even experienced 
preachers may use them with advantage." — diurck Bells. 

**Mr. Huntington's book may be well recommended for practical 
use." — Litera/ry Churchman. 

''Sober in thought, judicious in selection, ancl earnest in application/' 
— English Ghwrchman. 

The Harvest. A Tract for Distribution. Id. 



Live Lights or Dead Lights (Altar or Table). A 

Volume for the Times. By Habgbaye Jeknings, Author of the 
*' Bosicrucians," &c. Crown 8vo, with a beautiful Frontispiece, ex- 
plaining the symbolical meaning of the Interior of a Church. 
Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 

'' It is a book on Christian symbolism, and is deeply interesting. . • . 
No one can put it down after reading it without having added to his 
stores of ecclesiastical knowledge, and of having acquired higher and 
true 1 ideas of the value of symbolism in reference to the Christian 
Church and its offices.** — John BvU. 



The Eule of the Spiritual Life. From the French 

of Blossius. Price Is. 

A Few Words on the Education of the Million. 

the Poor at Church, our City Churches and Kural Churches for the 
Metropolis. Demy 8vo, sewed, 6d, 
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Parisl;iioners in Council. Being Conversations on 

the various Current Questions between Churchmen and Dissenters* 
Price 6d. 

By the Bey. F. G. LEE, D.CIi., 

Vica/r of All Sainti, Lambeth, 

The Abolition and Eejection of the Athanasian 

Creed. A Letter to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Second Edition, 8yo, 6d. 

Rest in Death. A Funeral Sermon on the 

Death of the Bev. John Purchas, M. A. Second Edition, 8yo, 6d. 

Death, Judgment, Hell, and Heaven. Four 

Advent Sermons, to which is added two for Christmas jDay. Third 
Edition, crown Bvo, 2s. 

'* Simple, earnest, and practical." — Chw*ch Herald, 

Martyrs Omitted by Fox. Compiled by a 

Member of the English Church. With a Preface, by the Rev. Dr^ 
Leb, F.S.A., &c. Fcap. Svo, cloth, cheap edition, Is. 6d. - 

** Cannot fail to be read with interest'' — The Tablet, 

The Eemedy for Past Failures. A Sermon 

on Foreign Missions. 8yo« Is. 



By Mr. W. P. MANN. 

From the Cradle to the Grave ; or, the Footsteps 

of the Church. A Tale. Crown Svo, Second Edition, Is. 

" "We are glad to see a second edition of Mr. Mann*s capital story.'* — 
Ohwrch Timet, 

** A really useful work." — The Bamntr, 

Who*s Who ; or, the Three Brothers. Fcap. Svo,. 

cloth, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 

*' One of the best stories we have seen for a long time. It is a 
capital book for Parochial Libraries." — John Bull, 

What Day is it? A Tract for Grood Friday^ 

Id. Third Edition. 
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Edited by the Hev. S. BABING^ GOULD, M^.. 

The Sacristy; a Quarterly Eeview of Ecclesias- 
tical Art and Literature. Parts I. to IX. now ready. Price 2s. 6d. 
eacb, post free. Also in Two Vols., handsomely bound in doth, top 
edge gilt, 12». 6d. each ; or One Guinea the Two Vols, on direct 
application to the Publisher. 

*' The Sacristy is a half-crown quarterly of a very high character. It 
has made an excellent and even brilliant dibut*"* — Church Times, 

*' Thoughts on Parish Churches is a really excellent Paper, fall of 
practical suggestions, by a man of taste and experience. Altogether this 
is an onexceptionally good fii'st number, and if the present standard be 
maintained its success is certain." — JlltLstrated Review. 

*' Such a contribution to the folk lore of Europe cannot but be wel' 
•corned by all antiquarians. . . . We do not know when we have expe- 
rienced greater pleasure, or learned more from the perusal of any book. 
As in matter it is excellent, so in its get-up it reflects the greatest credit 
upon its publisher," — Weekly Register, 

*' The first number is certainly a success, and the names of the authors 
that are given promise well for the future. The ' Ave Verum' is most 
charming, and we predict that this beautiful melody will be heard in 
many churches by Easter-tide. There is so much that is interesting that 
■our readers must get the Sacristy for themselves." — The Church Union 
Gazette. 

** It holds a position among our serials it would be difficult to fill, and 
if it cannot obtain support no other magazine of a kindred character can 
hope to succeed, for a more attractive work of its kind cannot, we feel 
sure, be produced." — Weekly Register {second noiice). 

^*Bids fair to supply the desideratum long felt in Anglo-Catholic 
literature." — Church Review. 

''AH the articles are worth reading..'' — Westminster Gazette. 

"It fills up in a degree a gap left vacant by the Ecclesiastic^ 
Ecdesiologist, and the Gentleman* s Magazine." — John 3ull. 

* * This publication certainl}' deserves to take high rank among the 
<Juarterlies." — Oxford University Herald. 

".There is no other serial which deals with the archseological side of 
the great Church movement." — Union Review. 



Cheap Print of the Crucifixion. Suitable for 

Cottage use and as a Memorial of Missions, &c. Size 12 inches by 
10, printed on Plate Paper, 8d., or 2s. 6d. per dozen ; mounted and 
varnished for hanging up, price 9d., or 7s. 6d. per doz. 
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By fhe Bev. EDWABD HUSBAND. 

God's Beautiful Creation ; or, the Life of Con- 
version. A Series of Devotional Readings. Glotb, gilt edges, 3s. 6d» 

All the Tear Eound with Jesus. A Series of 

Meditations for the Seasons. Imp. 32mo, Is., cloth, Is. 6d. 

Long Ago. For Missions. One Penny. 
By-and-by. For Missions. One Penny. 



Children of Hatherleigh Manor, The. By the 

Author of ** Woodbury Farm,'* *' Mai^aret Vere," &c. Demy 
16mo, Is. 

" It is a capital little book for children." — Church Review, 
"The story cannot fail to be popular with the little ones. The moral 
tells itself."— J?anner. 

** A pleasantly told story.*' — English Churchman, 

A Hundred Short Tales for Children. From 

the German of C. von Schmid. By F. B. Wells, M.A., Eector of 
Woodchurch, Kent. New Edition, Is. 

" Ave Verum '' (Hail, true body). The music 

from an ancient Parisian melody. 4 to, price 6d. 



By the Bev. THOMAS PENTON, M.A. 

Morning V. Evening Communion. Third Edition- 

Price IJd. 

A Short Form of Prayer for Elementary Schools. 

Third Edition. Price Id. 

A Few Words on Reverent Behaviour in God's 

House. Price 14d. 

Three Plain Answers to the Question, Why are 

You a Member of the Church of England ! Price Id. 

*' The Hey. T. Fen ton is well known as the author of several sound 
and useful tracts." — Church Work. 
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BOOKS FOB BEWABDS AND JPBIZES. 

PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 

Roger Arnold ; or, the Sunday Class. 
A Storm on the Lake of Lucerne. 

" Will certainly please English readers who appreciate a simple but 
powerfiil delineation of the grandeur of Nature, and the tragic passions 
of the heart." — Church News, 

The Garden by the Eiver; or, the Children of 

the Church. An AJlegory. 

How Eachel Lee found the Christmas Gift. By 

the Author of ** Sunday and Festival Stories.*' 

Ninian ; or, the Church of the Holy Angels. 

Bertha's Dream. An Allegory. 

Golden Opportunities. Two Short Tales. 

The Life of a Navvy. Written by himself, 

edited by the Hon. EuNOB Eden. 

Prove, but don't Cavil. A Beply to an Antidote 

to ''Gates Ajar." 

Simple Hymns for Little Children. 

The Creed, Lord's Prayer, and Ten Command- 
ments, on Cards, beautifully Illuminated. 

Ellen's Baptism ; or. Do let me be Christened. 



S. Agnes' Guild ; or, How? and What ? 
William Devon ; or. Temptations Overcome. A 

True Story of Mission Work, by a London Clergyman. 
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A Kempis's Imitation of Christ. Limp cloth, 

6d. ; roan, Is. 6d. ; calf, 28. 6d. 

*' Mr. Hodges deserves tbe thanks of all Churchmen for having brought 
out a complete copy of the ^ Imitation of Christ,* by k Kempis, for 6d. 

lis well printed on good paper, and bound in a cloth wrapper. The 
wprk is well translated and edited, and merits a wide circulation. It is 
the first of a series which promises to be a great success." — Church 
Newt, 

The Eule of Life. Limp cloth 6d., roan Is. 6d. 

'*Like its predecessor, the 'Rule of Faith,' it is a gem. It is 
thoughtful, sound, and interesting." — Literary Chwchman, 

Thoughts for those that Mourn. By the Eev. 

H. Edwabd Manning, M.A., formeriy Archdeacon of Chichester. 
Eleventh Thousand. Price Is. 

The Prayers of Erasmus. Translated and edited 

by Chables Simeon Goldwsll, B.A. Price Is. 

Golden Words. Being Selections from the 

writings of Coverdale, Cudworth, Ilall, Hooker, Leijzhton, Patrick, 
South, Jeremy Taylor, and other eminent divines of the Church of 
England. Price 3s. 6d. 

A Daily Text Book for the Christian Year. 

Limp cioth. Is. ; cloth boards, red edges, Is. 6d. ; roan, Ss. 6d. ; 
calf or morocco, 3s. 6d. ; circuit calf or morocco, limp, 4s. 6d. 

" We strongly recommend it for parochial distribution. It contains 
a text and a brief reading for every morning and a text and short verses 
for every evening, the arrangements and teaching being in harmony with 
the Church's seasons." — Church Times, 

Be ye Eeconciled to God. A Tract for distribu- 
tion in Advent, Lent, and at Mission Services. Price Id., or 78* 
per 100. One Huudred^nd Thirtieth Thousand. 

** Very earnest and loving." — Church Review, 

Confirmation. A Sermon delivered on the Eve. 

by the Rev. J. Gabkill. Id. 

Calvin and Calvinism. A Paper read at the 

Torre Communicant's Union, Torquay. By James F. Cobbje. 6d. 
sewed. 

Can a Pope be Antichrist? By the Eev. C. 

H. V. PIXSLL. 2d. 
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By the Bev. W. B. CAFABN, M.A., 

Vicar of Draycot, Weston-super-Mare. 

Is a Eitual Worship Scriptural ? A Paper read 

at a Clerical Meeting. Price 2d. 

Divine Counsels ; or, the Young Christian's Guide 

to Wisdom. Adapted from Arvisenet. With a Preface by JoHir 
Shabp, M.A., Vicar of Horbury, Wakefield. Cloth, Is. 

The Athanasian Creed. The popular objection to 

it answered, and its purpose in the Church service explained. 8d. 



Complete in four Vols. 

Banner, The. A Penny Illustrated Monthly 

Magazine for Churchmen. The Banner is intended to supply a want 
long felt by the cler^ of a cheap Popular Illustrated Magazine on 
Church principles. It is especially adapted for localization- in every 
town and village throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 
and for that purpose is offered on very liberal terms. The Vols, for 
1870, 71} 72, and 73, Is. 6d. each, or in two double vols., gilt, blue 
cloth, 28. 6d. each. Very suitable for a school prize, or a (Suistmas 
present. 

'* Its contents far surpass those of any previous publication of the 
kind as regards their literary excellence, while the attractions of both 
the letterpress and illustrations are sufficient to insure the magazine a 
place in every family." — Church Chronicle. 

'* It is a handsome quarto, well written, well illustrated, and printed 
in large bold iype. It ought to have a trial, and if it goes on as well as 
it begins a trial will result in its being a permanent favourite.'*^ 
Literary Churchman, 

" Fully deserves the support of Churchmen." — Church Times, 



Plain Words spoken on the Eve of Confirmation. 

By the Rev. W. A, Woodwabd, Curate in charge of Prees, Salop. 
Price Id. 

The Government Scheme of Education, and what 

will dome of it. Price 2d. 

The Scriptural History of the use of Light as a 

token of the Divine Presence. Price 2d. 

A Paper on the Reform of Convocation, read 

before a Meeting of Clergy, at Malton. Printed by request. 
Price 6d. 
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Dame History's Story of St. George, his Sister, 

and the Dragon. 6d. * 

End of the World (The). A Harvest Sermon, 6d. 
How a Large Family Caught the Small-pox. Id. 



CABJ) SEBIES. 

Confirmation Admission Cards. 2s. 6d. per 100. 

A Begister of Confirmation and First Communion, in red and black, 
Id. ; also in a variety of Forms and Designs, from Id. to 6d. each. 

IJd. each, or 10s. 6d. per 100. 

Short Prayers for Children. 

Very Young. 
Thoughts and Eules for Daily Life. 
Morning Thoughts. 
Prayers for Necessary Grraces. 



Practical Thoughts and Suggestions for Sisters of 

Charity and those desiring to become Sisters. Compiled from various 
sources. With heads for Mental Prayer and Consideration. Price 
2s. 6d. Crown 16mo. 

A Manual of School Prayers, Litanies, and Forms 

of Children's Service. By Theodobb Johnson, C.M.D. Price 6d. 

Servant of Christ, thy Day of Work is Over. A 

New Funeral H^mn. Words and Tune by the Rev. Edmund 
Stansfield, Vicar of Kustington, Sussex. Price l^d. 

''Extracts scarcely give sufficient idea of the poetic heauty of the 
whole ; but two verses, the second aud third, will show the spirit in 
which the hymn has been written." — Literary World, 

By the same Author, 

Twenty-five Original Hymn Tunes. Price Is. 
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A Letter to the Eev. Samuel Davidson, D.D., 

'LL.D., in answer to his Essay against the Johannine Authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel. By Ksntish Bache. Second Edition. 
Price Is. 

Cuttings from "The Times" of 1900. By J. N. 

Price Is. 

What shall be done with St. Paul's ? Eemarks 

and Suggestions. With a Plan. By J. T. Mioklethwaite, F.S.A., 
and SOMEBS Glabke, Jan., Architects. Price Is. 

Windfall Verses and other Poems. By the Eev. 

J. G. Lewis, M.A., late Hector of Alverdiscott, North Devon. 
Price 5s. Just published. 

Eitualism, Tradition, and Apostolic Succession. 

A Lynn Dialogue. Price 6d. 

The Storm in the Ship " Ecclesise,'* showing how 

Oriens, Papista, and Anglicanus siquabble, while Puritanicus 
'* paddles his own canoe." By Columba Noaohi. Price 6d. 

Education: What it is and what it is not. A 

Sermon by the Rev. J. Sidney Tr acre, M. A. Price 2d. 

The Three Kings of Orient. A Christmas Carol. 

By the Kev. Psibce Gbantham, Senior Curate of St Saviour's, Leeds. 
Price 2d. 

Good Friday : How shall I keep it ? An illus- 
trated handbill. In packets of 50. Price 28. 6d. Super-royal 8vo. 

Pragments of History. Narratives of some of the 

most remarkable Events in Ancient and Modem Times. By Henbt 
P. DuNSTSB, M.A. Cloth, gilt edges, price 38. 6d. 

In Quest. A Story of Modem Tendencies. By 

the Eev. B. H. Cave, M.A. Second Edition. Piice 5s. 

God's Purpose of Love in Creation. A Sermon 

preached in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Barnes. By the Hev. P. 
Goldsmith, M. A., Hector of Barnes. Price 4d. 
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Second Edition, Two Vols., Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

MR. GRAY AND HIS NEIGHBOURS, 

By peter PYPER, Esq. 

BARKISTEB-AT-LAW, OF THE OUTEE TEMPLE. 



" Mr. Gunter, the very unspiritual Hector, who cares less for prin- 
ciples than preferment, and who makes his Laodicean principles pay, is 
a clever caricature." — Standard, 

" The manner in which this incident (the love story) is treated, is 
very commendable, and has a ring of high, pure, Christian chivalry 
and morality about it, that has grown almost as uncommon in recent 
fiction as in the conventional standard to which the ofifender belongs. 
The entire absence of goodiness or sentimentality in the way the matter 
is handled, and the mode in which Mr. Gray and his daughter are 
depicted as dealing with it, deser/e warm praise." — Academy. . 

'^The author has given us a book which has the merit of being 
altogether out of the common, and which is the production of one wha 
with an acute intelligence and a power of satire by no means contemp- 
tible, unites a tender, graceful and lively sympathy Once 

taken up it will be read through, and those whS* do read it will have 
no reason to regret the time spent over its pages." — The World, 

** Surely no one but a clergyman or Mr. Anthony Trollope would be 
so much at home in the many types of clerical character that meet us 
in these pages. The book is clever, scholarly and thoughtful, and has 
a few really pretty scenes." — The Graphic, 

*'The Bishop and Mr. Gunter the Evangelist are two as well 
sketched and illustrated characters as any that can be found out of 
the pages of Mr. Anthony Trollope. The reader will thoroughly enjoy 
the humorous situations in which these gentlemen are placed. Bishop 
Stubblegrass is equal to Bishop Froudie himself, which is saying not a 
little." — Noneonformitt, 

^ *' Alice Gray is a finely-drawn character with all the virtues of a 
sincere Christian and the heroism of a Grace Darling. The style of 
composition is that of an accomplished scholar." — Stamford Mercury, 

" In his sketches the author hits out rudely and roughly, sometimes 
with sledge-hammer force, and again with great delicacy of feeling, con- 
siderable point, and amusing wit" — Piht, 
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Herder's Scripture Prints. A Series of Forty 

Bible Pictures, illustrating the principal events of Old and New 
Testament History. Price 12s. in wrapper. They may also be 
had mounted and varnished at a few days* notice, and are in this 
form very us^ul for Schools, Cottage Wails, Prizes, &c. 

The Old Passover and the New. A Paper read 

before the Ormskirk Clerical Society. By GsoBOE W. Wall, MJl, 
Vicar of Bickerstaff, Lancashire. 8vo, sewed, Is. 

Twilight: Readings and Meditations for the 

Aged. A New Edition, completely revised. [fn the Prest. 

Steps to the Font. A Manual of Instruction for 

Unbaptised Persons, with Prayers. Edited by the Be v. G. Godsell, 
St. Andrew's, Plaistow. Price 6d. 

The Burials Bill ; or, What will the Laity Do ? 

By Thomas Pbescott, M.A., Vicar of Coddingtou, Beds. 8vo. 
Price 6d. 

The Children's Manual. Compiled by the Rev. 

ABTHtJB WiLLLiUSON, Vicar of St. James, Norlands, Notting Hill. 
Price 2d. 

The Children's Hymnal and Christian Year ; for 

use at Children's Services. Edited by the Rev. C. H. Bateman, 
Vicar of Child's Hill, Middlesex. Author of ** Hymns and Melodies 
for Schools and Families." Price 4d., sewed, 

TTie two hotmd together, price 6d, 

" We have to thank Mr. Bateman for some very good hymns, either 
new or not previously generally known.' — Literary Churchman. 

Dust to Dust : Eeasons for Sanitary Methods 

with the Dead. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Sutherland. 
By Samuel Phillips Day, Price Is. 6d. 

Ventures in Verse. By Percy W. Cruttwell. 

Imperial 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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FOR CONFIRMATION. 

The Narrow "Way. 150th Thousand. 32mo, 

cloth, 6d. 16mo, large type, Is. 

AUo Inept in varioua hindinga, for which see CataZogtte, 

A Manual of Christian Doctrine for Confirmation 

Candidates. 2d. 



Leaflets, 28. per 100. 

Confirmation : What is it ? 

„ Questions for Candidates. 

„ Our Part— God's Part. 

Thoughts and Rules for the Newly Confirmed. 



Mrs. Blackmore's Confirmation, or the Priceless 

Gift. Id. 

Thoughts and Eules for the Newly Confirmed. 

On a Card, IJd., or 10s. 6d. per 100. 



Tales on Confirmation, 3d. each. 

Ben the Barge Boy. A Dangerous Gift. 

Eaw Material. Turned Adrift. 

Troubles Past, Safe at Last. 



Plain Words Spoken on the Eve of Confirmation. 

Id. 

Confirmation. A Sermon. 2d. 

Preparatio. A Short Manual of Prayers for 

CommunicantSy with Devotions for various occasions. 16mo, Is. 

[In the Pre89, 
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THE MONITOR, 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED PENNY MAGAZINE, 

Contains Short Sketches of Eminent Churchmen, Tales, 
Poetry, Papers on Natural History, Notices and Answers to 
Correspondence, <&c., and is written and got up in an attrac- 
tive style. It is particularly adapted for localising, as a 
Parish Magazine, for which purpose it is already largely used. 

Specimen copies , tcith teifoSf sent on applicaiiov. 



LITTLE ONES AT HOME, 

ILLUSTRATED, 

PRICE ONE PENNY, MONTHLY, 

Edited by Miss C. A. Jones, 

Is, as its name implies, intended for children, with whom it 
has already become a great favourite. 

Specimens mU he sent on application to the Publisher. 



UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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